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Flaming Ice 

By SEAN O’LARKIN 


CHAPTER I. 


P RINCE DAVVOK screwed a bit 
of round glass into his right eye 
and stared at the gorgeous neck¬ 
lace his hostess was wearing. “I do be¬ 
lieve, Mrs. Blaysdell, that those are the 
most beautiful rubies in the world!” 

“And the most historical!” the dow¬ 
ager society leader replied. “Their his¬ 
tory goes back several hundred years. 

They came out of the East-” 

“And have proven a curse of the 


West!” the Countess Anastasia Lipou- 
nova added. “Oh, I’ve seen them—on 
her majesty—before the War. The 
czarina adored those rubies.” 

“Are they really the czarina’s rubies?” 
old Blaysdell inquired. “You ought to 
be able to tell, Anastasia. You know 
gems so well.” 

“I could swear to it!” the countess 
smiled. “I have seen many rubies—fa¬ 
mous stones—but I would know the 
czarina’s anywhere.” 

Blaysdell thought it time to tell his 
guests more about the rubies that 
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CHAPTER I. 
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A Distinguished Dinner Guest Turns /Stick-up Alan 
For a Alii lion in Rubies. 


adorned his wife, rubies for which he 
had paid three quarters of a million— 
in cold cash! 

“Aside from their history, those 
rubies have extraordinary value because 
of their purity. They are a rare variety 
of corundum. I bought them from a 
Greek jeweler in Paris who called them 
‘The Czarina’s Blood.’ ” 

“An appropriate title!” the countess 
whispered. “They say her majesty paid 
with her life when she refused to tell 
her jailers in Ekaterinburg where the 
rubies were hidden.” 


“The Greek bought them from a So¬ 
viet commissar,” old Blaysdell went on. 
“I understand the czarina had left them 
in the sake-keeping of one of her ladies- 
in-waiting. The Soviets seized and con¬ 
fiscated that woman’s property and sold 
the rubies, not knowing the story.” 

“Who was the woman?” the countess 
asked quickly. 

“Lydia Boranski, I think. The Bo- 
ranskis were very close to the royal 
family. I brought the rubies, un¬ 
mounted, to America, and Cartier’s de¬ 
signed the setting.” 
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Prince Davvok studied the faces of 
the other guests whose eyes were upon 
The Czarina’s Blood. A sardonic smile 
was upon his lips. He could read the 
lusts hidden beneath their superficial 
admiration. 

There was the countess, a member of 
the former czar’s court. She was poor 
now—and rubies that once adorned her 
tragic empress now adorned the wife 
of De Launzy Blaysdell, the steel tycoon 
whose raids on Wall Street had built for 
him a colossal fortune. The cost of 
the rubies was a drop in the bucket to 

Daniel Slagg’s bald head glistened 
like an iceberg as he leaned forward 
to scrutinize the historic gems. The 
prince knew him for another Croesus, 
an eccentric who adored rare stones, 
whose mansion in Gramercy Park was 
a veritable gem museum. But Slagg 
owned no rubies such as The Czarina’s 
Blood. 

The woman on his right was known 
as “The Queen of Rubies”—Darla 
Darmerest, the wealthy widow of a 
Dutch shipper. She occupied her time 
pouring her inheritance into the flaming 
stones to satisfy some peculiar passion 
of hers. But those she wore could not 
compare with The Czarina’s Blood. 
Prince Davvok was amused by the way 
her gem-studded fingers twitched as she 
stared at her hostess’s necklace. 

Frederick van Tyle, at her right, had 
escorted her down to dinner. Scion 
of an impoverished old New York fam¬ 
ily, he hoped to marry Mrs. Darmerest 
and her rubies, the prince had been told. 

One man at table, the prince could 
not place. He was introduced to him 
as James Murdock. Seated beside the 
hostess, an impeccable figure in formal 
dress, he hadn’t opened his mouth all 
evening. He was content to smile and 
eat and drink. 

“You have brought together a true 
ruby audience,” the prince said to old 
Blaysdell. “With the possible excep¬ 


tion of myself, this bountiful table is 
graced only by ruby lovers.” 

“Quite true.” 

Mrs. Blaysdell laughed gayly. “There 
is nothing like an appreciative expert 
audience. Prince Davvok.” 

The countess ventured in a sepulchral 
tone: “Aren’t you superstitious, Mrs. 
Blaysdell? Those rubies have known 

“I don’t believe good or bad luck lives 
in gems,” the hostess laughed. “I’m 
not afraid of my rubies.” 

Prince Davvok rose and, towering like 
a slender, exotic flower over the white 
napery and sparkling silver, he lifted his 
champagne glass and bowed toward 
Mrs. Blaysdell. 

The soft, polite laughter became 
hushed in the vast, modernistic dining 
hall. The prince was about to give a 
toast. Servants, the unseen, unheard 
dispensers of ambrosial foods, rare 
wines and old Blaysdell’s celebrated 
Chateauneuf du Pape, dissolved toward 
the pantries. 

The glittering necklace that undu¬ 
lated on the calm sea of the dowager- 
esque Mrs. Blaysdell’s ample bosom 
held the prince’s gaze while a pleasant 
smile played over his lips. What rubies! 
How could any one associate bad luck 
with such a cascade of refractive glory! 

“I raise my glass,” the prince said, “to 
pray that the glorious rubies which so 
become my hostess will bring her a 
happiness equal to their beauty. May 
their spell—if it be an evil one—be 
broken in this instant, Mrs. Blaysdell.” 

The hostess . smiled happily and 
bowed. The other men scrambled to 
their feet and raised their champagne 
glasses, awaiting the toaster’s signal to 
drink to the rubies. 

Prince Davvok swept the room with 
a glance. “And now, if you gentlemen 
will please hold your hands where they 
are and raise your other hands, too— 
no one will be hurt.” 

A small revolver appeared in his free 
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“I’m paid to worry about them, Dal¬ 
las. And that actor, Macray, wouldn’t 
let me forget them for a minute-” 

“He wore a red necktie in each act 
—though the time of action was changed 
and he wore different suits. Whenever 
I see red, I think of rubies!” 

“Maybe it’s the only necktie he 
owns,” Dallas laughed. “Or he’s super¬ 
stitious and wears the red for luck. 
Let’s go dance somewhere.” 

Bayard grinned. “Suits me. But 
I’ve a hunch I ought to call the office. 
Murdock was covering the dinner for 
me. He may have something to re- 

“Go ahead. Put your mind at ease. 
Mrs. Blaysdell’s rubies are as safe as 

They made their way out of the Beek- 
man and went to a drug store down 
the block. Bayard stepped into a phone 
booth and gave the night number of 
the Great States Insurance Company. 

“Maybe I should have covered that 
dinner myself,” he said to his wife while 
holding the receiver to his ear. “There 
was a bunch of ruby nuts presents. 
Some one might have cut up.” A voice 
sounded in his ear. “Hello—Bayard 
speaking. Any word from Murdock?” 

Dallas saw his eyes narrow with hor- 

“Dead ?” he asked the operator. “And 
old Blaysdell, too! All right, I’ll get to 
Tracy.” 

He came out of the booth and took 
Dallas’s hands in his. “No dancing to¬ 
night, dear. Poppa’s got to work. 
Some one copped the Blaysdell rubies 
—killed Blaysdell and my man Mur¬ 
dock. Tracy wants me. They’ve been 
trying to reach me at home. I’m off to 
the Blaysdell place.” 

“Oh, Tom, your hunches are the 
damnedest things. They’re so often 
right.” Dallas drew her evening wrap 
around her. “Go ahead, Tom. I’ll take 
a cab home.” 


After Bayard put his wife in a taxi, 
he took another, instructing the driver 
to go to the Blaysdell mansion. Tracy 
—Lieutenant Tracy now—would be 
there with the dope. What a break to 
get after taking the wife to a show! The 
Great States carried the insurance on 
the rubies for the purchase price— 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars. When he heard Mrs. Blaysdell 
was giving a dinner to show The 
Czarina’s Blood to a group of friends 
who were gem experts—and particularly 
fond of rubies—he had a hunch. He 
insisted that his office be represented— 
just in case of trouble. 

Trouble! There was plenty of it! 
The rubies were gone and two men were 
dead. A Prince Davvok—whoever the 
hell he was—copped the sparklers! 

He hoped to God Tracy had a lead. 
Good old Tracy! They’d worked to¬ 
gether in cleaning up an arson mob’s 
racket. Tracy was a sergeant then and 
his work in running down Doctor Fara¬ 
day—the assistant medical examiner— 
as leader of the mob, brought him a 
lieutenancy. True, Bayard had done all 
the work—but what the hell—Tracy de¬ 
served the credit for his aid! 

Hm-m-m, the arson mob! He began 
that case on a hunch and knew it would 
take all he had in him to bust it! It 
did. 

Now he felt the same way about 
these rubies! Some smart crook had 
pulled the Blaysdell job! That fellow 

plenty! And he stood between the 
Great States Company and its enemies 
in the underworld—men and women 
whose operations made sizable dents 
in the insurance company’s treasury. 

Well, the arson mob case gave him 
Dallas for a wife. He wondered what 
The Czarina’s Blood would bring to 

“It damn near handed me a slug of 
lead,” he thought. “If I’d been in Mur¬ 
dock’s boots, I’d have gotten the dose. 
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knock a king’s eye out. Well, Van 
Tyle, the fellow talking to her, is pretty 
sweet on her—but he hasn’t got a cent. 
They say he wants to marry her for 

“I don’t like him,” Bayard said. “I 
know him. He was kicked out of the 
swanky Meadow Ridge Club for cheat¬ 
ing at cards. A high stakes player and 
a crooked winner.” 

“Slagg is the bald-headed gargoyle 
in the corner, looking at the paintings 
on the wall,” Tracy sneered. “He’s got 
a museum of cracked ice and rubies, 
too. He’s as much as admitted to me 
that he tried to buy The Czarina’s Blood 
from the Greek who sold ’em to old 
Blaysdell.” 

Bayard grunted. “You can’t send 
him to the chair for that. How’re they 
holding out on you?” 

“They won’t tell me anything about 
Davvolc. They say they don’t know 
him. No one can say what hotel he 
lives at!” Tracy was disgusted. 

“Well, maybe they don’t. And after 
all, he’s the killer—it’s agreed—and he’s 
not in the house—unless you think he’s 
crept into one of those four?” 

Tracy reddened. “I’m not that crazy. 
But what I want to know is, who spon¬ 
sored this prince? Who got him in¬ 
vited here to-night? And who is he, 
anyway ?” 

“Have you tried calling the Hansarian 
Consulate?” Bayard suggested. Tracy’s 
jaw fell and he grew angrier. 

“No. I don’t think there’s such a 
place as Hansaria. This prince is a 
crook—a prince of crooks, not of any 

Bayard called a servant and was es¬ 
corted to a phone booth set in the wall 
of the hall. Opening a directory, he 
found out there was a Hansarian Con¬ 
sulate on John Street. He called the 
night number and presently got an an- 

He had the consul general himself 
on the wire. Pretending to be a news¬ 


paper man, he inquired about Hansaria. 
It was a kingdom in middle Europe be¬ 
tween Hungary and Czechoslovakia—- 
which had escaped the carving opera¬ 
tions of those who drew up the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaties. 

“Who is Prince Dawok?” Bayard 
asked. 

“Prince Dawok,” he was told, “is the 
son of the king, the heir to the Han¬ 
sarian throne.” 

“I understand he’s in this country,” 
Bayard added. "Is that true?” 

“No, it isn’t,” the consul general 
said. “The prince is in Hansaria at¬ 
tending military maneuvers there. How¬ 
ever, there have been rumors of an im¬ 
postor in New York, posing as his high¬ 
ness. You can quote me that Prince 
Dawok is not in America.” 

Bayard concluded his conversation by 
getting a fairly good description of 
the prince. He was tall, slender, and 
dark. He wore a monocle and had thick, 
blood-red lips, though he was consid¬ 
ered quite handsome. 

Tracy was told of the conversation 
with the consul general. 

“That’s the description I got from the 
guests,” he said. “Maybe this Dawok 
is really over here and playing a game 
with the consul general. I’ll have to 
look into that angle.” 

“I’m inclined to think we’ve got an 
impostor to look for, Tracy.” Bayard 
moved away. “Where’s Mrs. Blays¬ 
dell? I’d like to see her.” 

The dowager had been carried up to 
her bed. Doctor Clammersly, the fam¬ 
ily physician, was with her. She didn’t 
know yet that her husband was dead. 

The policeman took Bayard upstairs 
to the floor where the Blaysdells had 
their sleeping quarters. As he started 
for a particular door, another opened 
and a young man came out. 

Bayard stared at him in the dim light. 
He was tall, slender, and wore thick 
eyeglasses. His lips were thick and 
blood red. 
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attended affairs on such a low social 

None of the four were at Macray’s 
that night. But they had been looking 
forward to meeting Davvok this night— 
which ended so fatally for two fellow 
diners. However, Bayard wanted to 
know more about Macray's party. He’d 
have to see the fellow about it! 

Tracy came back with an envelope 
laden with data and photos concerning 
The Czarina’s Blood. Gorham was with 
him. The two detectives withdrew 
from the drawing-room. 

“Davvok checked out of the St. 
Michael two days ago!” 

“Expected that,” Bayard said. 

“I don’t like this Gorham,” Tracy 
said. “He’s too nervous.” 

"Want to lock him up for nerves?” 
Bayard smiled. 

“He’s a ringer for Davvok.” 

“That’s no crime. But put a tail on 
him—day and night.” 

“You know something, Bayard?” 
Tracy demanded with suspicion in his 

“Just a hunch. I’d like to know how 
he kills time.” And with that he turned 
and started for the door. “I’m going to 
get Macray’s address from Gorham. 
You stay with him half an hour—so he 
can’t tip the actor that I’m making a 
midnight call. Then get the addresses 
of the four inside, send them home and 

Gorham was called out. He said 
Ray Macray lived in West Fiftieth 
Street off Fifth Avenue, and gave the 
house number. 

Bayard went back to Tracy. “Meet 
me at Fifth and Forty-ninth Street in 
an hour.” And he went out of the 
Blaysdell mansion a little wiser than he 
went in—but not much. 

On the way downtown in a taxi he 
considered his best lead. It was the fact 
that the man posing as Prince Davvok 
met the Blaysdells through Macray, the 
actor. And Mrs. Blaysdell thought 


Davvok might have heard she was to 
wear the rubies that night from Macray. 

Funny thing! He was watching 
Macray, being reminded of the rubies by 
the actor’s preference for red neckties, 
while Davvok was lifting the flaming ice 
in the Blaysdell mansion. That was 
coincidence for you! Macray was tied 
into the case—somewhere. 

The four remaining dinner guests 
were a queer lot. They were ruby- 
mad! Two of them, Darla and Slagg 
were gem collectors, the woman spe¬ 
cializing in the crimson rocks. The 
Russian countess knew all about The 
Czarina’s Blood and Van Tyle had 
matrimonial designs on Mrs. Darmerest, 
whose wealth was partly invested in 
rubies. None of them had seen Davvok 
before—but they had heard of him. He 
wondered if they were lying. 

Could it be possible that one of them 
planted Davvok at the dinner party to 
pull off the job ? That presupposed that 
the engineer of the robbery trusted Dav- 

necklace when the wind was down! 

Robert Gorham, the secretary, pre¬ 
sented another angle. He said he hailed 
from London, but his foreign accent 
wasn’t English. It came off the Conti¬ 
nent. He knew about the deal with the 
Greek, knew all about the stones. And 
he resembled Davvok, according to de- 

Could he have impersonated the 
prince to filch the blood sparklers at the 
dinner party? It would be easier to 
take them out of the safe. Yet the 
whole stunt was cleverly planned. 
Mightn’t Gorham have posed as Davvok 
to commit his robbery at the party, only 
to return to the house and resume his 
role as Blaysdell's secretary? 

The cops would never dream that an 
insider had pulled the trick. It had all 
the earmarks of an outside job. But 
Gorham’s only explanation for his 
whereabouts during the dinner was that 
he was out taking a walk. And Davvok 
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he wanted to know. He knew where 
Kling was—and with whom! 

“Modder’s.” That was the name on 
the sign. It also appeared in gold on 
a plate glass window, protected by an 
iron grille for the night. And three 
golden balls—the symbol of the Medicis 
of Florence—depended over the en- 

Modder was a pawnbroker. And 
more. He was once one of the best- 
known fences in the city—a receiver 
of stolen goods. But a scandal scared 
him, he kept out of jail and saved his 
pawnbroker’s license. Bayard suspected 
that Modder still tried his hand at his 
old racket—disposing of stolen goods. 

To enter Modder’s by the front door 
would be foolhardy. Besides, it was 
blank and black. Probably some one 
was waiting for Kling and admitted 
him. They would be in the back room 

Bayard crossed the street and slipped 
into an alley two houses away from 
Modder’s. He knew the layout of these 
tenements. So making his way to the 
back yard, he found himself in a sea 
of broken-down fences and towering 
poles holding festoons of clotheslines to 
the upper windows. 

He climbed the first fence and from 
the next yard, saw a light in the rear 
room of Modder’s pawnshop. The win¬ 
dow was up a few inches at the bot¬ 
tom. Then as noiselessly as possible, 
he mounted the creaking fence. Each 
groan of the loose boarding might bring 
discovery—and trouble. Kling was 
frightened—and frightened men often 
shoot. 

He made the yard’s floor without mis¬ 
hap and found a packing case planted 
under the window. There was a foot¬ 
hold and he got on top of the box. If 
he stood erect, he could peer into the 

One quick look gave him the scene. 
Kling was seated across a desk from a 
wizened old man about whose head gray 


locks clung like tiny drowned mice. The 
latter was probably Modder. A shaded 
lamp threw its rays on the desk—which 
held nothing but an inkwell and a few 

“—all the stuff isn’t for sale,” Kling 
was saying. 

“How much then?" Modder’s voice 

“Are you interested at all?” 

“I’m always interested in a quick 
profit. I know where to place the stuff.” 

“You can have the spinels and the 
almadines,” Kling said. “But not the 
Orientals.” Bayard knew they were 
talking about different kinds of rubies. 
His heart jumped joyfully. The trail 
was getting hot. 

“The Orientals are the best,” Modder 
sighed. “I can get more for them.” 

“Two hundred grand for the spinels 
and almandines,” Kling suggested. “Not 
a cent less.” 

Modder chuckled. 

“You take me for a fool. The stuff is 
worth seven hundred and fifty thousand 
complete. But broken up, that’s differ¬ 
ent. The stones in The Czarina’s Blood 
have more sentimental value than cash 
value. The stuff you offer is the worst 
of the lot. I’ll give two hundred thou¬ 
sand for the Oriental rubies—but not 
for the others.” 

“How much for the others?” 

“One hundred grand.” 

“Sorry. I’ve got to think of my end 
of it—my profit—my risks. My buyer 
won’t take spinels, but he’ll jump at 
Orientals. They have the quality—the 
value, Mr. Kling.” 

“You can better a hundred.” 

“A hundred and twenty-five. My 
best price. Have you the stones with 
you? Of course, I’ll have to appraise 
them before paying.” 

“No, I haven’t got them. I’m only 
sounding out prices. You’ll drive me 
to Funkwell. He’ll pay the price. He 
knows the stones.” 
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a knife. That was fancy in New York 
—knife throwing! 

A door opened up the street. Mod- 
der was showing Kling out of his pawn¬ 
shop. Bayard waited until the convict 
was well on his way toward the Bowery 
before he started after him. Under 
the “L,” while a short train was clat¬ 
tering overhead, the detective stepped 
up to Kling and stuck his gun in the 
man’s side. 

“I mean business, Kling,” he snapped. 
“You’ve wasted enough of my time.” 

Kling’s eyes were filled with terror. 
He was taken by surprise. "What’s 
wrong, Bayard?” 

"I want to talk to you. Biggins’s 
Hotel is across the street. You go over 
there, register and take a room. I’ll be 
at your side. When we can sit down 
—alone—I’ll say my say.” 

“I’ve told you all I know.” 

“Yeah. I got it—under Modder’s 
back window.” Bayard was poking him 
across the street with the nose of his 
weapon. “If you know any more tricks. 
I’ll drill you.” 

“You’re nuts.” But Kling was cowed. 
He went to the door of the hotel, and, 
as Bayard followed him in, he pocketed 
his automatic. 

Kling registered uunder a false name. 
His handwriting made hen tracks on the 
ledger. The clerk assigned him to a 
room, yawned and went back to sleep 
without paying any attention to Bayard. 
It was the flop-house custom to let the 
night’s lodgers find their own rooms. 

Detective and thief mounted to the 
third floor. Long, dark corridors, the 
windows marked by red lights, re¬ 
sounded with snores. The house was 
pretty well filled up—but unlike most 
of its kind, it was a real hotel, with 
separate rooms, not partitions with cots, 
the tops covered with chicken wire. 
Kling found his door and they went in. 
The detective took the key and turned 
it in the lock behind him. 

Kling dropped on the bed, pushing 


his hat back to mop his sweat-dewed 
brow. A lopsided chair served Bayard’s 
comfort after he opened the window 
and made sure there was no fire escape 
outside. He was still thinking of the 
knife thrower. The shaft echoed with 
sleepers in bliss. It was lined with flop 
houses and a man in the room across 
the court hissed in his sleep instead of 
snoring. 

“Get a load of this, Kling,” Bayard 
began. “I know you know where the 
rubies are. You didn’t tell Modder 
everything but you told him enough. 
You spill or I’ll turn you over to Tracy 
as an accomplice in the murders of 
Blayswell and my man, Murdock.” 

“Fat chance you’ve got of convicting 

“I’ve got your story—as much as you 
told Modder.” 

“In court, it’d be my word against 
yours,” Kling sneered. “Modder’ll 
deny he ever saw me.” 

Bayard lighted a cigarette and tried 
another tack. “As you know, I'm the 
Great States Insurance investigator. 
My concern is to save the insurance — 
three quarters of a million. You tell me 
where the rubies are—not necessarily 
who has them—and there’s ten grand in 
it for you. No further questions asked. 
I want the rocks!” 

Kling laughed at him. “Do you think 
I was born yesterday ? I tell you I don’t 
know anything-” 

Bayard’s cigarette went out the win¬ 
dow. His hand shot out and caught 
Kling’s throat. They both rose to¬ 
gether. The detective swung with his 
other fist, catching Kling under the jaw 
and the man went flying across the bed. 

Bayard turned and picked up the 
cracked water pitcher reposing in the 
grim porcelain basin. He doused the 
thief and presently Kling began to stir, 
moaning, his hand caressing his stricken 

Bayard watched him. The man across 
the court continued his hissing sleep. 
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his lips. 
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Bayard told Tracy about the threat 
against his wife’s life. He wanted An¬ 
astasia Lipounova watched carefully. 

“I’m going to check up on Macray,” 
he said. “I’ll pick you up at Sixty- 
seventh Street and we’ll call on Modder. 
Does he know you ?” 

“I don’t think so,” Tracy said. “I’ll 
Wait for you.” 

Bayard told his secretary that he was 
going to the ball game and left his office, 
still smarting under his chief’s rebuke. 
His first stop uptown was Ray Macray’s 
apartment house in West Fiftieth 
Street. He did not call on the actor 
but confined himself to the hall man on 
duty the night before. 

The hall man occupied a room in the 
basement. The detective roused him 
out of a sound slumber. 

“Did Macray go out last night—after 
I called on him?” he demanded. 

The hall man did not meet his gaze. 
“No, sir, he didn’t.” 

Bayard was suspicious. The man 
was trembling. “I saw him leave the 

“It’s foolish to lie to you fellows,” the 
hall man said. “Mr. Macray did go out 
—about one o'clock. He asked me not 
to say anything about it.” 

“How much did he pay you?” 

“He tipped me ten dollars, sir. He 
said he didn’t want his fiancee to know. 
I think he went out for a drink, sir.” 

“He does that frequently?” 

“Yes, sir. He got back about four 
or four thirty.” 

“And who’s his fiancee? Does she 
call here?” 

The hall man shook his head. “I don’t 
know her, sir. But I’ve announced the 
Countess Lipounova a lot—a Russian 

Lipounova! Bayard started. Was 
she working in with Macray? The 
actor was being drawn deeper into the 
case. He had as much opportunity as 
any of the others to use that knife and 
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the gun that let air through Kling’s 
body! He was out of his house. 

Bayard left the hall man, cautioning 
him to keep his mouth shut. The Beck¬ 
man Theater was four blocks away. 
The stage doorman and the stage man¬ 
ager could tell what time Ray Macray 
got to the theater the night before. 
That was an important point. 

The theater was dark. The scenery 
for “Speak of the Devil” was being 
moved out to make room for a new 
theatrical production. The doorman ex¬ 
plained he wasn’t on nights, but that 
the other man and the stage manager 
for Macray’s play lived down the block 
in a rooming house. 

Bayard tackled the night doorman 
first. 

"Mr. Macray came in last night about 
eight fifty,” he said. “The curtain was 
just going up. He had his make-up 
on, but he didn’t have to go on the 
stage till about nine. He has a late en¬ 
trance.” 

That was news. Macray arrived at 
the theater at eight fifty when the cur¬ 
tain was going up—and he had his 
grease paint on for the footlights. It’s 
customary for players to be in the thea¬ 
ter an hour before the performance— 
and stars and supers must obey that 
rule. 

The stage director was more informa¬ 
tive—and confusing. 

“Mr. Macray came in at eight fifty,” 
he said, “but that isn’t unusual. lie 
often gives dinner parties in his apart¬ 
ment four blocks away and then makes 
up there and hurries over here in a taxi. 
He'd been playing ‘Speak of the Devil’ 
for two seasons and had everything 
timed perfectly.” 

That spoiled Bayard’s bunch. Macray 
had done nothing unusual the night be¬ 
fore in coming to the theater ready 
to go directly on the stage. He changed 
the subject. 

“Macray’s quite a mimic, I hear.” 

“Oh, yes. He’s very clever. People 
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“You made Slagg come to you, didn’t 
you?” Bayard said to Modder. “You 
told him you knew where the stuff was, 
and if he wanted to bid, he could call 
on you, instead of meeting you uptown 
in a hotel room, eh ?” 

The pawnbroker’s eyes popped. “He 
called me—about rubies. I said if he 
wanted to talk—I could only see him 

“Thanks. We’ll be back later. You 
get Slagg for half a million—or fork 
up two hundred grand for part of the 
stuff—or we go to Feiss.” Bayard 
started for the door, Tracy joining him. 

Modder sat hunched in his chair, de¬ 
jected and defeated. They were too 
much for him. And Bayard, not want¬ 
ing a possible bullet in the back, made 
the pawnbroker show them to the street. 

The detectives took a cab uptown. 

“Not bad, eh?” Bayard chuckled. 
“He was so scared, he took you for an 
iceman, Tracy.” 

“You sold him that idea with your 
personality!” the policeman grunted. 
“You look like a yegg yourself!” 

“It conies down to this, Tracy: seven 
people are hooked into this case. Each 
one has done something funny. At 
least, I think so. Now we know Slagg 
wants to buy the stolen rubies for his 
museum. I’m inclined to believe Mod¬ 
der—after hearing Slagg on the wire. 
Darla Darmerest has rubies to sell. 
Which ones? Her own or part of the 
stuff Kling was trying to pass off ? Re¬ 
member, he said the party who had the 
necklace wanted the best stones in it 
—being nuts on the red ice. She is. 

“On the other hand, Slagg might 
have offered to buy the necklace for a 
chance to pump Modder. He wanted 
to know just what Kling said before he 
died last night. He might have the 
flashers himself, having used a come- 
on guy to get them via the Dawok gag!” 

“Mrs. Darmerest chatted with Macray 
in that flossy drink parlor this morn¬ 
ing,” Tracy pointed out. “Maybe she 


had a chance to buy the stuff from him 
—and had to sell her own rocks to get 
ready money.” 

Bayard grinned. "So Macray could 
steal them back again ? Remember, 
Dawok wanted the Darmerest rubies, 
too—said he’d get them later. I’m in¬ 
clined to rule the actor out of the pic¬ 
ture. Slagg and Mrs. Darmerest, too. 
I’m only interested now in the Van 
Tyle brothers, the Russian countess and 
the missing Gorham.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

MRS. DARMEREST. 

'T'RACY and Bayard had dinner to¬ 
gether near the station house. They 
discussed the afternoon reports on the 
Blaysdell case. Rodney van Tyle was 
in a private sanitarium, desperately ill, 
as a result of his night’s debauch. He 
was unconscious, and detectives could 
not quiz him on his whereabouts during 
the robbery and murders. 

Gorham was still missing. 

Van Tyle alternated his time between 
Mrs. Darmerest’s apartment and the 
sanitarium. He seemed terribly agi¬ 
tated. Kling’s apartment over Mrs. 
Darmerest’s had been sealed by the po- 

Macray was at the Beekman Theater 
rehearsing “Ruby Love.” 

The Countess Lipounova visited Mrs. 
Blaysdell to extend her condolences. 
The dowager now knew her husband 

Slagg was preparing to leave town. 
He’d sent his valet to Pennsylvania Sta¬ 
tion to purchase two tickets—in a pri¬ 
vate compartment—for Key West. One 
jump to Cuba and he would be out of 
American jurisdiction. 

Eddie, the waiter at the Keston, re¬ 
membered serving Macray and Miss 
Lonsdale dinner in her room. They 
were reading a play or a manuscript 
of some sort. 

The efficient Budapest police cabled 
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A chair fell over in the bedroom. 
Bayard switched on the living-room 
light and stood away from the bedroom 
door. "Come out! Come out—before 
I come in with this talking machine of 

There was a movement beyond the 

Daniel Slagg appeared in the en¬ 
trance, pale clear across the top of his 
shiny bald head. His eyes blinked at 
the light. 

“Happy New Year!” Bayard said. 
“What little stork brought you up 

“I can explain everything, Mr. Bay¬ 
ard.” Slagg’s voice broke as he spoke. 
He was terrified—or appeared to be. 

“You’d better.” 

“I’ve come for some correspondence 
I had with Mr. Kling,” Slagg stam¬ 
mered. “The police might not under- 

Bayard frisked him. He was un¬ 
armed. "You had a key, eh?” 

“One that Mr. Kling mailed to me. 
I was to meet him here yesterday—to 
wait for him if he wasn’t in.” 

“And you broke the police seal on 
the door to get in!” 

“No, Mr. Bayard, that was already 
broken.” 

Bayard decided to take a chance with 
his president’s friend. This was the 
man he was to handle with cotton gloves. 
“Your letters to Kling: you offered to 
buy the Blaysdell rubies—if he got 

Slagg shook his head, fear in his eyes. 
“No, I was offering him a job. I’m 
interested in prison welfare work. I 
knew he was just out on parole.” 

“A gem collector—giving crooks a 
job! You wanted to make him curator 
of your museum, eh? Laugh that off!” 

"It was to be an office job.” 

“Don’t lie to me, Slagg. You of¬ 
fered to take the rubies from Modder— 
if he could get them!” 


Slagg collapsed in a chair. He ap¬ 
peared to be overcome, yet his eyes 
were sly as they met Bayard’s gaze. 
“Modder lies if he told you that. He 
sent for me to-day and offered me part 
of The Czarina’s Blood.” 

“And you were willing to buy!” 

“No. I told him to go to hell!” 

Bayard sneered. “I heard you talk¬ 
ing to him on the phone. I was beside 
him when he called you. What’s the 
game?” 

Slagg decided to say no more. His 
lips closed, trembling. 

Bayard prodded him out of his chair 
and shoved him into the bedroom at 
the point of his gun. He wanted to 
find out what the eccentric millionaire 
was up to in Kling’s bedroom. 

The wall safe. It was exposed. The 
picture that covered it was on the floor. 
Had Slagg started to open it? Did he 
know the combination? 

"Open it!” the detective commanded. 

“I don’t know the combination.” 

“You knew Mrs. Darmerest’s!” 

Slagg glared as though highly in¬ 
sulted. 

“You were down in Mrs. Darmerest’s 
apartment to-night,” Bayard snapped, 
rubbing the bump on his head created 
by the flung door weight. 

“I had dinner with Mrs. Darmerest,” 
Slagg admitted. “But I left her around 
eight o’clock.” 

“In her apartment.” 

“Yes.” 

“Dead, eh?” Bayard’s eyes bored the 
sly gaze of the millionaire. 

“No, she was quite alive.” He was 
regaining his composure now. The sur¬ 
prise of Bayard’s visit was wearing off. 
“Why do you say dead?” 

“She’s dead now. And you’ve a lot 
of lip work to do to clear your presence 
up here in Kling’s rooms.” 

“I’m very sorry to hear that. Darla 
had a weak heart.” 

“Her head weakened first when it was 
smashed in!” 
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is rehearsing. My man saw her go in 
the stage door, but when he finally got 
by the doorman, he couldn’t find her.” 

“Hell, a theater has dozens of exits,” 
Bayard snapped. “Was she wise to the 
tail ?” 

“I think so. Maybe she tried to beat 

“Macray was there? In the theater?” 

“Yeah, acting his fool head off. 
There’s a man watching him there. The 
countess’s tail is waiting there to pick 

“Not a word on Gorham?” 

“Not a breath, Bayard.” 

The card found in Van Tyle’s ciga¬ 
rette case came to Bayard’s fingers as 
he searched his pocket for a match. He 
told Tracy about it and they got in 
touch with the telephone company. Po¬ 
lice call! Urgent! Phoning from the 
dead woman’s bedroom, Slagg and Van 
Tyle couldn't hear them. 

“Davvok—Circle 016-” 

Nine numbers and a cipher fitted into 
the missing space to complete the tele¬ 
phone number. The phone company 
was told to supply the ten numbers in 
the 016 series of the Circle exchange. 
Presently, Tracy took them down on a 
piece of paper—the name, occupation, 
and address for each of the ten num¬ 
bers. Six were business houses. Four 

Bayard started on the four private 
numbers. He got no answer from one, 
a curse from a sleepy-voiced person to 
whom he said, “Roll over and snooze, 
buddy!” and then, Gorham’s voice! He 
knew Gorham’s Russian accent. 

“Yes?” Gorham said. “Who’s calt- 

“Wrong numbah. Excusitplitz!” 
Bayard lisped. He had the address— 
one in Fifty-fourth Street. He didn’t 
want to scare his bird away from that 

Robert Gorham was also Serge Bo- 
ranski. He was Blaysdell’s secretary. 
He knew The Czarina’s Blood. It had 


been in his mother’s safe-keeping when 
the czarina of all the Russias was exe¬ 
cuted in Ekaterinburg. Perhaps he felt 
some family claim to those rubies con¬ 
fiscated by the Soviet government. 

He was Prince Davvok’s build. He 
had the same kind of face though paler 
—with the thick red lips. It was Tracy’s 
theory that Gorham impersonated Dav¬ 
vok to lift the rubies and turn the wind 
in another direction—then he returned 
to the Blaysdell house where he was em¬ 
ployed, where the police would never 
dream of looking for the thief and 
killer. The secretary’s actions had been 
peculiar. He left the house without 
being seen, though the police were 
watching for him. He gave no excuse 
for his absence. Then he left again, 
disappearing for good when the police 
set a closer watch on him, making his 
exit by a fire rope out a rear window. 

Now Gorham was located. Through 
Davvok’s name and a phone number 
found on Frederick van Tyle’s calling 
card. He was in a hide-out in Fifty- 
fourth Street. 

Bayard mentioned the Fifty-fourth 
Street address to Van Tyle who started. 
Tracy spoke up: “Say, I just remem¬ 
bered. That’s Anastasia Lipounova’s 
address. I’ll bet he’s in her flat. 
They’re both Russian—and they stick 
together.” 

“That’s true,” said Van Tyle. 

Bayard didn’t like the way he said 
it. Was Van Tyle trying to throw sus¬ 
picion on the two Russians now? God 
knows, he was in the case up to his 
neck—what with his brother’s dying 
words condemning him and his trip to 
Kling’s, knowing the jewel thief was 

Bayard strode over to him. “Van 
Tyle, your brother has confessed to us. 
We’ve been playing long enough with 
you. He said you made him do it last 
night! He had to drink himself to 
death to forget what you made him 
do.” 
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—the actor’s leading lady and fiancee. 
As the mandarin fell to the floor, badly 
wounded, the girl fled through a far 

The attackers prepared to retreat. 
The necklace was gone. They were baf¬ 
fled. And Bayard, uttering a cry, rushed 
on the stage. 

He had recognized Robert Gorham 
as one of the chinks. The man was 
completely made up and wore a blue 
cotton suit. He was without his thick 
eyeglasses. 

The stage director shouted to the de¬ 
tective to get off the scene. The actors 
fell back, surprised by his sudden ma¬ 
terialization. Gorham took to his heels. 
He jumped through the lattice window 
and knocked over a miniature pagoda, 
representing scenic background. Bayard 
had to leap over the piece of scenery. 

Then the theater was thrown into 
absolute darkness. A woman screamed, 
frightened. Bayard heard the electri¬ 
cian cursing. Something had happened 
to his switchboard. It wouldn’t respond 
to his controls. Gorham had run in 
the direction of that switchboard, Ba¬ 
yard realized. 

He shouted for Macray. The actor 
knew his way about the theater. There 
must be some way to get a light. But 
even the fire exits, the red lights over 
all the doors, were extinguished. Some 
one had completely crippled the Beek- 
man’s lighting system. 

“Macray! Where the hell are you?” 
Bayard roared. 

The actor called from the Cimmerian 
gloom of the stage. “Here, Bayard! 
The electricians have gone to the cellar 
to get flashlights. We’ll be able to see 

“Let everybody stand still!” Bayard 
commanded. “No moving about. The 
police will stop any one who tries to 
leave this theater.” 

The detective, moving forward slowly, 
came in contact with the stone wall, 
against which scenery was stacked. He 

POP—4B 


had no idea on which side of the theater 
he was, though he judged it to be the 
side nearest the stage door. Through 
the stage flooring, he could hear the elec¬ 
tricians searching their quarters for 
hand lights. 

“You’ve been foolish, Mr. Bayard,” 
a voice whispered in the detective’s ear. 
He felt something blunt jabbed against 
his spine. “Don’t move—or try to turn 
around. I don’t want to kill you unless 
I’m forced to that extremity.” 

It was a woman’s voice. The woman 
on the telephone threatening Dallas’s 
life! Anastasia Lipounova, in whose 
apartment Robert Gorham was found. 

“I give you one more chance, Mr. 
Bayard,” the woman’s voice murmured 
close by his ear. “Clear out of the thea¬ 
ter. Give me time to make my escape 
first.” 

“And the rubies?” 

“Are gone forever.” 

“If I refuse?” 

“I make good my threat. Your wife 
dies.” 

Bayard chuckled. But the blood went 
icy in his veins at the killer’s next re¬ 
mark. 

“She is not in Montreal as you think.” 

There was soft, mocking laughter. 
The laughter he heard in Mrs. Darmer- 
est’s home. “A telegram took her from 
the train at Poughkeepsie. Your move 
to get her out of town was watched. 
And another telegram was sent to you 
from Montreal. There are ways of hav¬ 
ing such matters executed, you know.” 
There was a pause. “Your wife is in 
New York. Give me twenty-four hours 
and she will return to you unharmed.” 

Bayard tried not to betray his emo¬ 
tions—his fear. His body muscles taut¬ 
ened. Dallas! At the mercy of this 
cunning fiend! Was the killer telling 
the truth? Or was it just bluff? He 
debated whether to take a chance— 
whether to whirl around now and risk 
a bullet to get his prisoner. 

“Your answer, Mr. Bayard 1” 
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mistake. Anastasia Lipounova was not 
the woman who telephoned to him—who 
laughed in Mrs. Darmerest’s apartment 
—who stuck a gun in his back on the 
stage of the Beekman. The voices were 
similar—but now, hearing the countess, 
seeing her in the flesh, the detective 
knew she was not the woman he wanted. 

He drew Tracy aside and told him 
that. The policeman sneered at him. 
He had his prisoners. He was through 
with Bayard’s theories and doubts. The 
evidence was piled skyscraper high 
against the two Russians. Gorham’s 
resemblance to Davvok! His flight 
from the Blaysdell house! His shooting 
down two policemen! Then meeting his 
sister in the theater where he sought 
refuge in the disguise of an actor. 

“Why did you come here?” Bayard 
suddenly asked the countess. “You’ve 
been in the theater a long time—and 
hid from the police.” 

She bowed her head. “I know. I 
came here to get some make-up from 
Ray Macray, who has been coaching my 
brother’s voice. It was our idea to dis¬ 
guise him and send him out of the city. 
I was afraid my apartment might be 
searched any moment. Serge is nervous 
—and unwell. The strain was too great 
for him. So I came to the theater. But 
when I saw I was followed, I was afraid 
to go out again. And when the police¬ 
man came in to look for me, I managed 
to hide from him. I could not explain 
why I was here—without hurting 
Serge!” 

“Did you see Macray?” 

“Yes, he gave me some make-up, 
rouges and powder and a wig. He un¬ 
derstood. But I lost them.” The 
countess threw her arms about her 
brother, whispering to him encourag¬ 
ingly in Russian. 

“I’d like to see Macray!” 

Bayard snapped. He glanced at the 
other unopened dressing-room doors. 
Opening one, he found the room empty. 
In another, he found the actor, in 


trousers and undershirt, lying on the 
floor. A pool of blood was ruby red 
beneath the man’s face. There was an 
ugly gash in his head. 

Two detectives dragged the uncon¬ 
scious actor out of the dressing room. 
His breath was weak and labored. The 
countess screamed as she looked upon 
his bloodless face. 

They worked over the actor. One 
policeman produced a flask of brandy. 
He said he found it in a dressing room. 
The liquid was poured between Macray's 
lips. Presently he stirred and groaned. 
His body began to twitch with pain. 

“Laura,” the actor moaned. “Laura 
—be careful! They got me! She said 
she would.” There was a silence. 

“Who attacked you ? How ?” Bayard 

Macray fought for words. They 
came hard. “Anastasia—don’t—don’t 
—for God’s sake!” He shrieked in 
mortal terror. 

Tracy knelt beside him. “Are you 
accusing Anastasia Lipounova of at¬ 
tacking you? Here in the theater?” 

Macray seemed to regain better con¬ 
trol of his faculties. “Anastasia? At¬ 
tack me? No—no, she didn’t.” But 
Bayard saw the actor and the countess 
glare at one another. There was deep, 
undying hatred in their eyes. 

Macray took another swig of brandy. 
They helped him into a chair. Tracy 
wanted to know what had happened to 

“I must have been standing near that 
dressing-room door in the dark,” the 
actor explained. “Suddenly, I was hit 
over the head. Before I lost conscious¬ 
ness, I felt myself being dragged into 
the room. I—I don’t know what hap¬ 
pened after that. I feel awfully weak 

“Loss of blood,” Tracy commented. 
“Could you tell if one or two people 
dragged you into the room?” 

“I’m—I'm not certain. I think it was 
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T he Dead Shall 
Arise 


By 

Captain Leighton H. Blood 


Blinded and Maimed, 
a Legionnaire Comes 
Back to Tell of a Ten- 
year-old Horror. 


T HE three men on the terrasse 
lazily watched the little cloud of 
dust, which obscured an automo¬ 
bile, approaching from the direction of 
the military camp down the road. 

“The car has halted at the poste de 
police,” observed D’Alegan listlessly. 
“But there was no motor in camp when 
we left an hour ago.” 

“Probably some one from Rabat, in 
a staff car,” suggested Bill Cole. “No 
one with any sense would be driving 
around on a sweltering afternoon like 
this unless hell has broken loose some- 

“If there was trouble we would have 
been the first to hear,” Serge Charlekoff, 
the other member of the trio asserted, 
taking a long sip at his beer. “It must 
be an official car and not from the regi¬ 
ment ; that’s why the sentry would have 
halted it. He never halts our cars.” 

Idly they looked across the dusty, dry 
plain that lay between the Gueliz and 


the camp of the Fourth Regiment of the 
Foreign Legion. Even a motor car was 
interesting on a day so hot no one was 
moving about who did not have to. 

For a quarter of a mile straight ahead 
it was flat and bare save for two rows 
of trees that marched along the smooth 
road to the barracks, as straight in align¬ 
ment as the legionnaires who passed that 
way to and from the High Atlas front. 

There was infinite method in that 
clean sweep—it gave a field of fire un¬ 
surpassed. As late as 1922 the Legion 
had been glad of that premeditated ter- 
raine beyond which their camp lay. No 
Berber horde had been able to pass the 
Gueliz that time and none ever will try 
it again. 

In the foreground, nearest the city 
of Marrakesh, were the quarters and 
stables of the Spahis. Next the bar¬ 
racks of the tirailleurs, one regiment of 
which manned mountain 75s, carried in 
sections of four mules. Beyond a grove 
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“First, I will ask a question of you, 
Bill,” he said. “How is the company?” 

Montaigne had been Cole’s company 
commander before his assignment to in¬ 
telligence, and he had seen to it that his 
American pal had been made his suc- 

“The outfit’s fine, old man, but we 
miss you,” Cole told him. “On repose 
now, and the men are anxious to get 
back to the front. When they are up 
there they want to come out. Three 
months doing nothing but routine here 
in camp, and they are wild to go places 
again. If some of them would get 
drunk it might liven things up, but I 
haven’t a rummy in the outfit.” 

Montaigne smiled and took a long 
puff at his cigarette. Then he snapped 
it away from him into the dust of the 
street, and his face became serious. 

“I am very much afraid they will get 
action and not at the front,” he said 
quietly. 

“Where, then?” cut in D’Alegan. 

“Right here in Marrakesh!” 

If Montaigne had exploded a grenade 
among them the men at the table would 
not have been more surprised. In¬ 
credulous looks were on all three faces. 
Even D’Alegan, whose countenance was 
usually inscrutable behind the single 
glass he wore in his left eye, showed his 

“What?” Cole managed to gasp at 
last. “The heat hasn’t made you cafard, 
has it?” 

“I’m afraid it is all too true,” said 
Montaigne, shaking his head. “Right 
here in this city of two hundred thou¬ 
sand there are hidden—and God knows 
where—two thousand rifles, fifty ma¬ 
chine guns, and as many cases of 
grenades, and everything ready for the 
signal. It may come to-day, next week, 
or months from now, but, nevertheless, 
the stuff has come in here and every¬ 
thing is all set.” 

“My God, the tourists’ season is about 
here. Wouldn’t it be a nice mess for 


a revolt to start with a lot of ‘trippers’ 
around?” Cole said. “As it is there 
are always some here. And about seven 
thousand Europeans to take care of. 
Nice mess, I’ll tell the world.” 

The intelligence officer had lighted a 
fresh cigarette, and he was softly drum¬ 
ming his finger tips on the table top. 

“That is part of the plan,” he said, 
“to kill a few tourists and other Euro¬ 
peans so that there will be a protest 
from other countries to France. You 
see it’s all Moulay Ahmad’s doings.” 

So old Moulay was at last starting 
out to pay off his score! Back in 1922 
he had fled to the Anti-Atlas, those bare 
ranges flanked on one side by the At¬ 
lantic and the other by the desert. He 
had sworn to get even, and what a sweet 
revenge that would be—starting a revolt 
in the world’s largest Arab metropolis. 

“How did he get the guns?” Charle- 
koff wanted to know. 

“Where do you expect, but from the 
dear successors to your own govern¬ 
ment?” Montaigne said with a shrug. 

The Russian smiled, but it was a fierce 
expression. He had no love for the 
present regime in Russia. 

“So!” observed D’Alegan. “Two 
enemies with but a single thought. Our 
good friends of the navy let the guns 

“A boat came down the coast and the 
guns were landed and came in here by 
camel,” agreed the intelligence officer. 
“No, the navy was not on hand. Lucky 
for us we have some friends among the 
Berbers who hate Moulay. We can’t 
very well search the city, for it would 
take an army corps to do that, and we 
are trusting that one of them will find 
out where the arms are hidden.” 

Bill Cole laughed. It was a dry. 


“You’re an optimist if you think 
you’ll ever find out that way,” he said. 

“Who can tell? We know what to 
expect at least,” said Montaigne. 

“In 1922 they held my company in 
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the picked company stood the rest of the 
battalion. As a man they, too, saluted. 

The thin hand of Valcourt came up, 
for he could evidently feel the situa¬ 
tion, and he returned the salute. A 
cheer burst from a thousand throats and 
tears rolled down his cheeks in re- 

“You go,” said the colonel at last to 
the company before him, “on a double 
mission to-night—to prevent a revolt 
and to avenge the honor of your regi¬ 
ment and of the Legion. Follow Mon¬ 
taigne, Cole, Charlekoff, and your com¬ 
pany commander, D’Alegan. We await 
to hear that Valcourt did not suffer in 

Montaigne nodded his head toward 
D’Alegan, and the latter wheeled, and 
like a machine the picked men swung 
away. They were on their way to El 
Malek! 

The motor car stopped beside the wall 
near the Bab Douklah. Four men in 
burnooses, one appearing to be a blind 
beggar, got out. Switfly they made 
their way in the darkness through the 
great gate and were swallowed up in 
the noise and putrid smells of the great 
city, the blind man in the middle. Ten 
minutes later a shadowy, trotting col¬ 
umn passed the silent motor car, and 
the colonel sitting there waiting, caught 
the gleam of fixed bayonets. He 
shrugged his shoulders. Perhaps, with¬ 
in an hour, there would be a full-sized 
revolt, but he would take his chances. 
The Legion took care of their own and 
to hell with regulations in a time like 
this. He waited, ears attuned, for the 
crack of rifle fire. 

The four men in burnooses turned 
into the fonduk known as “The Traders 
of the Atlas.” A half hundred camels 
lay squatting and squealing in the dim 
light cast by two electric globes, clouded 
with dirt and dust. A voice challenged. 

“This blind one said he belonged 
here,” answered a tall figure in the dia¬ 
lect of the coast. 


“Who are you?” came the surly com¬ 
mand. 

“Three traders from Agadir,” said 
the tall man, walking forward; 

The blind man had left them and was 
groping in the sure way that the sight¬ 
less have. A throaty growl greeted him, 
and then curses. His three companions 
followed behind. 

“You cannot come here; we are 
crowded,” said the challenger again. 

“We found him wandering, O 
brother, and wish to see that the afflicted 
of Allah is safe.” 

“He is safe, the offspring of a pig,” 
came the reply, and now the speaker was 
disclosed as a big brute of a mountain 
Berber. 

The others halted, as if satisfied, and 
seemed to be arguing with each other. 
Then, above it all, came a shrill cry 
from just beyond the sentry. 

"Aux Legion!" 

The burly Berber never knew what 
hit him as Bill Cole’s fist crashed into 
his jaw. Others jumping up were met 
with fists and feet. A second later Cole 
was at the side of Valcourt, whose bony 
fingers were tangled in the beard of a 
giant of a man. 

“It is El Malek!” 

Valcourt’s fingers closed now around 
the Berber’s throat. 

A second later El Malek stopped his 
attempt to shake off the man he had 
caused to be blinded and made dumb. 
In his side pressed the round steel muz¬ 
zle of a .45 automatic, and he looked 
up to see the hood of a burnoose pushed 
back and the scarlet-and-gold kepi of 
an officer of the Legion litrang'ere! 
Like all cowards, he quit right then, but 
his men were of sterner stuff. El Malek 
might order torture for his victims, but 
he was no fighter himself. 

The feeble lights went out. So far 
there had been no shots. El Malek and 
the guns were their meat. Then came a 
rush of a score of Berbers. Montaigne 
and Charlekoff fired, and Cole kept a 
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stiff examination. He made light of 
his New York escapade—his capture 
and escape from the Lepers, and the 
subsequent shooting en route to the pier 
—and was vague in his descriptions of 
the criminals involved save those of 
Baroffio and the Hunchback, who 
seemed to be rather well known in Italy. 

According to the police, Ungarelli, 
Baroffio, and Sophie Haller had effected 
their escape from the liner by slipping 
overside in cork belts and being picked 
up by the mysterious black craft. They 
had accomplices among the crew, of 
course, for the Lazzaroni's power was 
incalculable, and its invisible web 
reached to all corners of Europe. 

And the center of that web, police 
stated, was in Italy. 

The dragnet was out for Fraulein 
Haller, the Knife and Hunchback, and 
it seemed impossible for them to escape 
from Genoa. Suspects were being 
rounded up and grilled; arrest after ar¬ 
rest made for purposes of investigation. 
The blackshirts, the police, were aroused 
—the perpetrators of the attack in the 
piazza would be caught and summarily 
dealt with. Two known Lepers were in 
custody—the pair taken off the Battisti 
—and Italian police have secret methods 
of their own for unlocking the tongues 
of sphinxy prisoners. And both Gina 
Strozzi and the authorities had openly 
censured Don for not turning the trio 
in to Captain Colonna of the Battisti 
when he had the chance. 

Strange to say, Monsieur Duchenin’s 
name was not mentioned. 

As to the affair in the Piazza Popolo, 
the camion used had been stolen, and 
the fleet touring car that arrived the 
instant of the smashup was used as a 
get-away. It carried off the bogus blind 
man, the truck driver and a companion. 
Of the two passengers who arrived in it, 
one jumped out, grabbed the cowhide 
box, and leaped back into the car with¬ 
out interference. It had then hurtled 
away before any one was able to stop 


it, and had not been found since. That 

Gina Strozzi hadn’t let any grass 
grow beneath her feet in counter-action. 
Don gave her a vague and hazy state¬ 
ment as to his recollection of the map 
and letter in the helmet pads, pointing 
out on a map the Vorarlberg—Tyrolese 
—Italian frontier near Switzerland. 
And he stated, as Karl Stendahl had 
stated in his original letter, that nobody 
could ever find the chalice without the 
map and legend. Also, he stated flatly 
that he had made no copy, and that 
he had been inclined for a long time 
to treat the whole matter as a hoax on 
the part of the Austrian. 

The marchesa had made no comment 
to that, but looked at him very thought¬ 
fully a long moment. Tramonti, im¬ 
maculate and sleek as ever despite a tur¬ 
ban of gauze and a six-stitch wound 
across his scalp, also had stared at him 
queerly. And Don became very alert 
beneath his armor of sullen indifference. 
He knew neither of them was satisfied 
with his yarn, and that suspicion was 
stirring in both. 

The second night Gina Strozzi told 
him the tale of the helmet. 

It was a night of Italian witchery, a 
night of moon and sable shadows. Its 
breath was cool, whispery, mimosa- 
scented, and tangy with the salt of the 
heavy sea. The garden of Villa di Fiori 
was a painting; the pink-and-white 
villa a Spanish castle. For a long time 
Don had sat upon the small iron-grilled 
balcony outside his bedroom window, in¬ 
trigued by the spell of the night. 

Then Gina Strozzi came in, slipping 
through the room like a white ghost. 

She told him the tale of Barbarossa’s 
chalice, and the strange story of Karl 
Stendahl, the loup-garou. A tale as 
strange as any of Scheherazade’s. 

Stendahl, desperately wounded, had 
not been killed in the Val Camonica; 
had not died at the field hospital of Er- 
banno, as reported. For days he lin- 
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little over thirty minutes when a long- 
hooded, powerful-engined car of Italian 
make rolled up to the curb with a scar¬ 
faced, thick-shouldered, green-uni¬ 
formed chauffeur at the wheel. He 
smiled quickly at Kincaid, who nodded, 
and opened the tonneau door for him to 
get in. 

“You will serve this Americano well, 
Dimani,” said the manager. “I have 
told him that you are an en-Bersaglieri, 
a good guide and a brave one. He 
wished a chauffeur like that.” 

Dimani grinned, looked at Kincaid 
steadily. “I understand, signor.” 

As Don was in the act of entering the 
car a newsboy came rushing up along 
the sidewalk, a bundle of Corriere della 
Sera under one arm, ah envelope tightly 
clutched in his hand. He began jabber¬ 
ing in Italian at the manager, who re¬ 
plied in like manner, then snatched the 
envelope from the ragged urchin’s fist 
and looked at it. Then, with a quirk of 
his mouth and shrug of shoulders, he 
looked at Don. 

“Something for you, apparently, si¬ 
gnor,” he said, handing Don the letter. 

Don started, the next second stamped 
the poker mask on his face. The hair 
along his neck bristled, though, as he 
stared at his name scrawled across the 
face of the plain, dirt-smudged en¬ 
velope. He looked quickly at the news¬ 
boy, who was watching. 

“Ask him,” he told the manager, 
“where he got this and who gave it to 
him?” 

It appeared, according to the Italian’s 
translation, that a man on the Piazza 
Duomo had given the letter to the news¬ 
boy, directing him to give it to the 
signor at the Tourist Club offices. A 
tall man with a beard and glass in the 
eye, who had a stooped shoulder. He 
had given the lad a ten-lire note to de¬ 
liver the letter, and promised him the 
Americano signor would give him ten 
more lire upon receipt of it. He had 
run alt the way to do so. 


Don Kincaid smiled as he ripped open 
the envelope. Duchenin! On the job, 
he was! And still as sardonic and 
brazen as ever. Where in the name of 
Tophet did the fellow get all his in¬ 
formation? Don took from the enve¬ 
lope a calling card, just like the one Du¬ 
chenin had given him on the train that 
night at dinner, and quickly read the 
scribbled words upon the back. 



Don dropped the card in the envelope, 
put both carelessly in his pocket. “From 
a friend of mine,” he told the curious 
agent. “A message I didn’t expect until 
later.” 

He gave the expectant newsboy ten 
lire, smiling ironically, glanced reassur¬ 
ingly at Bob Gaines, nodded to the agent 
and told the chauffeur, “Let’s go.” The 
powerful car left the curb with a roar 
and whine of gears, shot up the Via 
Dante and headed toward the Porta 
Nuova and the long, white road toward 
Treviglio. 

“Walk warily, lest some one step 
over your grave. Mister Sly One.” 

Monsieur Duchenin’s parting warning 
whispered in Don’s ear, registered 
keenly on his brain. Why had Vandyke 
warned him? How had he found him 
in the first place? What was he doing 
in Milan? Questions.—questions with 
no answers. Don Kincaid gave it up 
with a shrug. 

When well beyond the Porta Nuova, 
Don signaled his driver to pull up at 
a roadside trattoria, where they drank 
a liter of wine. In the space of a very 
few minutes Don learned that Dimani’s 
first name was Pasquale, that the sight 
of a fifty-lire note converted him into 
a ferocious-visaged Cheshire cat, and 
that Pasquale would be delighted to 
change the route from Como to Ber¬ 
gamo, as the signor with the ribbon 
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Tke Most Unusual Solution of a M-jstery You’ve Ever Read! 



T7ie Confession 

By JACK ALLMAN 


I N the small room with its long, 
rough table, its two plain chairs 
and battered desk two men stood 
facing each other. 

The elder of the two wore the uni¬ 
form coat and cap of the United States 
customs service. The other stood on 
a small reed mat with nothing but a 
suit of pink silk underwear between 
himself and complete nudity. The big 
wall clock ticked lamely the hour of 

Through the open window the warm 
summer breeze carried the mixed odors 
of New York’s busy water front. The 
eerie screeches of busy tugboats min¬ 
gled discordantly with the deep bass of 


transatlantic liner whistles. The cre¬ 
scendo of raucous cries from thousands 
of sea gulls spoke eloquently of a lav¬ 
ish banquet being dumped from the 
galley ports of the huge Anglotania that 
had docked an hour before. 

“Well, Harrigan, are you satisfied?” 

The man in the pink silk underwear 
asked the question in a casual tone. He 
was a man in his late thirties, of me¬ 
dium height, with a thick chest and 
heavy limbs. His brown hair was 
brushed neatly back from a high, intel¬ 
ligent forehead. He had rather a pleas¬ 
ant face at first glance. Closer scrutiny, 
however, disclosed hard lines etched 
deep around the mouth. It was the kind 
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Tli ree Rounds "W”ltk J olm L. 

By "W illiam Hemmingway 



Tke Man W r ko Sparred Wdtk tke Masters of tke Ring Tells tke 
Greatest Experience of All. 


T WO brown slugs of TNT shot at 
me—John L. Sullivan’s left and 
right. I skipped aside, and they 
whizzed past my head with a swishing 
sound that made my heart sick. Phew! 
I was in the worst trap my thirst for 
news, and appetite for adventure, ever 
. got me into—facing John L. in one of 
his killing moods and trying to get out 
with some rags of reputation left And 
yet it was through no faul f of my own. 
I was innocent as a lamb. I am per¬ 
fectly willing to leave it to any cub or 
leg artist that began at the foot of Park 
Row and worked his head off trying to 
break in on feature stuff. Just observe 
the following plain facts, viz.: 

In the first place I was surprised to 
see the managing editor at the office 
three hours earlier than usual, and smil¬ 


ing. The big boss never smiled until 
the city edition was locked up, as a rule. 
Too many worries. 

“I have a story for you that will do 
your heart good,” he said. 

“Thanks, colonel,” I replied. “Hope 
you’ll like it as much when I turn it in.” 

“Oh, I’ll like it,” he assured me. 
“Everybody’ll like it. It’s something 
that no one else can do as you can— 
right in your line.” My chest began to 
swell. “I got it last night at the Colonial 
Club. A friend of mine, a neighbor of 
Muldoon’s—you know, the Muldoon— 
tells me that John L. Sullivan is going 
up there to-day to train for a six-round 
exhibition bout with Champion Fitzsim¬ 
mons. Bob’s going to give him a benefit 
down at Ambrose Park; probably draw 
twenty thousand people-” 

























IA m i ll rough W"ltk Elepkants 

By General Rafael de Nogales 

The Champion of Narrow Escapes Crosses the Tuskers of the 
African Bush. 


O UR little safari was feeling its 
way carefully through the dry, 
grass-covered steppes of Angola „ 
and Benguela. We were headed for day 
the central plateau and the Kwango and heads, 
Lunda jungle districts where we ex- and ra 
pected to bag some big game. stantly 

Mbana, our chief scout, and Hassan, necks 


African jungle to have “a good time.” 
While we plodded along, enveloped 
thick cloud of dust, with the mid¬ 
sun glowing mercilessly over our 
e saw Hassan stop suddenly 
: his arm as a warning. In- 
re all halted and craned our 
the direction indicated by his 


The dry, tall grass, 
the thorny mimosa thick¬ 
ets were covered with a 
heavy layer of yellow 
dust, and in some places 
with swarms of creeping 
and crawling baby locusts 
which occasionally jumped 
at the naked limbs of our 
black carriers. The latter 
would drop immediately 
their heavy loads to 
scratch their skinny legs, 
for even the thick epider¬ 
mis of an African carrier is susceptible 
to the ticklish sensation caused by the 
saw-toothed extremities of a Congo 



r, drifting 
slowly away from behind 
a near-by mimosa thicket. 

My companion, Lieu¬ 
tenant Oliveiros, and I, 
our rifles ready, advanced 
cautiously in the direction 
of the thicket. Skirting 
it, we finally reached the 
place where the spiral of 
dust had risen and drifted 
away. The prostrate form 
of an antelope, with the 
blood still gushing from 
jugular vein, told us the story: 


o crawl over the collar of 
my open shirt and down over my bare 

But I certainly objected, most em¬ 
phatically, with many a grunt of despair, 
to the annoying adhesiveness of the 
wood ticks and the legions of mosqui¬ 
toes and multicolored flies that never 
gave us a minute’s rest. But all that is 
part of the game when you dive into an 


which was lacking one toe. That leop¬ 
ard and a band of noisy buzzards which 
kept speculating on our two last don¬ 
keys, whom the tsetse flies had spared 
so far, had become our steady, almost 
inseparable companions during that tire¬ 
some journey of ours across the African 
veldt. 

We had little use for the buzzards, 
but leopard number three had become 
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stomach is apt to produce a sort of 
gurgling sound which can be heard for 
quite a distance. It was that funny 
gurgling noise, multiplied by a hundred, 
and reaching us from every direction 
which made us realize of a sudden that 
we had unsuspectingly wandered right 
into the center of the herd. 

The big pachyderms were snoozing 
comfortably beneath the thick foliage 
of the jungle giants. We were five of 
us all told: Oliveiros, his gun boy, my¬ 
self, and Hassan and Mbana, who used 
to scrap all day but roosted at night 
like a couple of twin buzzards on the 
same tree. The minute we heard the 
funny gurgling sound and, training our 
eyes, distinguished one black, bulky 
shape after another alternately lifting 
and lowering their clumsy round legs in 
the forest twilight, we fell into each 
other’s arms like a bunch of shipwrecked 
sailors at the sight of an approaching 
school of hungry sharks. I am not 
ashamed to confess that I felt shaky 
all over. I felt like the mythical hunter 
—what was his name?—who surprised 
the goddess Venus while having a bath: 
she was beautiful but a forbidden sight 
to look on at so short a distance—much 
the same as our herd of elephants. We 
could not help admiring them, for some 
of the she-elephants were rather cor¬ 
pulent, but much too near for us not 
to feel embarrassed. 

Suddenly Oliveiros’s black gunboy, 
who had turned ivory-hued at the sight 
of those ladies, dropped his gun in his 
excitement. It was not much of a noise, 
but it sounded to me like the roar of 
cannon. Instantly a big bull, which was 
standing apart, flapping its ears, let out 
a trumpet call that set the rest of its 
four-legged he and she partners, of all 
sizes and ages, thumping in every di¬ 


rection with a sound as if all the trees 
of the forest were being split asunder 
by a hurricane. They stampeded like a 
chorus of bugling and trumpeting dino¬ 
saurs, too scared even to notice our pres- 

I remember how Mbana and a baby 
elephant nearly collided while running 
into each other. As soon as they faced 
one another, only a few yards apart, 
Mbana threw up his arms with a yell 
of terror that could be heard for miles 
around and evaporated on the double 
quick while the baby elephant, raising 
its yard-long trunk and excitedly flap¬ 
ping its ears like a pair of open um¬ 
brellas jumped around rapidly, much the 
same as a door swinging on its hinges, 
and hopped off gradually as a bouncing 
rubber ball, squealing like a pig that’s 
being led to the altar of sacrifice. 

Naturally, all that happened with 
lightning speed, so much so that by the 
time I got ready to “duck” and to “beat 
it” also, in no matter what direction, 
I found myself confronting a mass of 
flesh and bones wrapped up loosely in a 
huge bag of grayish-black skin, with 
a raised trunk curving over a couple of 
flapping black ears, two mighty white 
tusks, and a pair of little bloodshot 
viciously blinking pig’s eyes. 

That terrible vision loomed over my 
head for a second or two like a thun¬ 
dercloud. It was at that crucial mo¬ 
ment that I fired without knowing what 
I did, but I scored a bull’s-eye just the 
same, for the monster came down with 
a resounding crash only a few yards 
away from me. 

That is the first and—let us hope also 
the last—elephant that I ever shot in 
my life. If anybody wants to hunt 
elephants he is welcome to it. I am 
through with them. 


Watch for Another Nogales Adventure in the next issue. 
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Willoughby Stampede 


By MARY SHANNON 



The Prodigal Son Returns on a Bucking Broncl 


B UCKJUMPER’S DAY at Wil- waving flags, gay tasseled sombreros, 
loughby Stampede. On the plunging, bucking horses, the packed 
Wyoming hills above the town seats of the arena which seemed to leap 
young Dick Willoughby drew in his into bursts of applause. The Willoughby 
lathered horse while hungrily his keen Stampede! Four years since he had seen 
blue eyes took in the colorful scene— it. For a space he just sat and looked, as 
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though he would gather every familiar 
detail to his heart. 

Then all in a breath the present was 
gone; he was far in the past, a slim lad 
viewing the very first stampede ever 
held in Willoughby. And through that 
memory toward a figure heroic, in¬ 
trepid, his grandfather, another Dick 
Willoughby, originator of that stam¬ 
pede which every year drew thousands 
to the old town. 

The sight of a shining automobile, 
spinning along the road below, jerked 
young Dick back to the present, to the 
realization that he was an outcast from 
ths land which had once all belonged 
to a Willoughby, from this stampede. 

Rage, defiance, blazed up within him. 
That they had dared forbid him the 
place! That three years ago they had 
warned him to get out and not return, 
under penalty of arrest. The insult of 
that day cut and seared afresh. He 
tensed his nerves, beat it down. The 
blood of his adventurer grandfather 
surged stinging through his veins. He 
flung up his head. He would go down! 
Let them dare to stop him! Let them 

He dashed down the hill and into the 
town. He met faces he had never seen; 
other faces that looked at him with 
startled recognition. Suddenly he came 
face to face with one upon which his 
hatred focused with a glance. Luke 
Clinton, florid, well dressed, accosted 
him from the wheel of a costly car. 

“So you’ve come back, eh?” 

“I have,” retorted Dick as curtly. 

“Come back to ride, maybe ?” sneered 
the other. 

“Might be I have come back to ride,” 
the young man flung back hotly. “And 
just remember that whatever I’ve come 
back for is none of your business.” 

“Indeed? Well, just remember this 
please—that the verdict of that day still 
holds. You’re to get out —and stay 
out!’’ added Clinton with ominous em- 


Young Dick met the blazing eyes with 
a cool, steady stare. Under it the older 
man flushed, added blusteringly: 

"I mean it! I tell you again—you 
can’t draw a gun on a man in this day 
an’ age an’ get away with it!” 

“It’s over three years since that hap¬ 
pened,” retorted Dick. 

“I don’t care if it’s over ten years!” 

“In the old days-” began the 

young man, but the other interrupted 
cuttingly: “The old days are gone and 
a good thing for the country, too. This 
is an era of law and decency we live in. 
And there’s no room here for men like 
you. Now, remember what I’ve said. 
Get out!” 

He drove on. Young Dick stared 
after him, a contemptuous smile curving 
his lips. Yet a puzzled expression grew 
in his eyes. He had never seen Clinton 
quite so high-handed, so cocksure. The 
smile broke into scornful laughter. Lift¬ 
ing the reins he rode to the arena. 

Slipping from his horse he followed 
a nosey throng through the common en¬ 
trance. Around him a momentary hush 
hollowed the hilarity. His name rang 
out. A rider whirling past waved joy¬ 
ously. Cowboys with clanking spurs 
crowded about him. Old-timers came 
hurrying with outstretched hands. Dick 
felt himself enveloped in a genial and 
welcoming warmth. With his trail of 
admiring friends he took a seat on the 
bleachers, reckless of staring eyes, of 
whispered words and shaking heads. 

“An’ whar you been, lad?” asked old 
Ben Markham, peering into the young 
man’s face with shining eyes. 

“Oh, knockin’ around,” answered 
Dick lightly. 

“Well, I took good care o’ yer cabin. 
But—pretty thin, ain’t you? An’ a 
leetle peaked. Been sick?” 

“Got piled ridin’ a horse down in 
Arizony,” returned Dick in an indiffer¬ 
ent tone. “Got one leg kinda used up. 
Say, some stampede, isn’t it?” 

“Ain’t it, thoughagreed Ben 
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directly he roped old Dick Willoughby 
into first one wildcat scheme then an¬ 
other. And when the boom had fizzled 
cut and the adventurers had gone, young 
Dick was not surprised to find that his 
grandfather’s land, the part on which 
the town now stood, had passed into 
Clinton’s hands. The old man had 
borne the loss without a word, without 
a complaint. But the boy had divined 
instinctively that Clinton was to blame. 

That had been the beginning of the 
old-timer’s misfortunes. Other losses 
had followed. Bit by bit the land had 
gone until there was only the old cabin 
and the few acres surrounding it. 
Steadily as his prestige had dimmed, the 
name of Clinton had shone forth with 
a gaudy luster. A new faction had come 
in, grain growers, stockmen, specula¬ 
tors. The country had rapidly settled 
up, roads were built, railroads invaded 
the trackless hills. 

Through this rush and bustle old- 
timers moved scornful and aloof. They 
would gather in Dick Willoughby’s cabin 
and talk of early days, of the changes 
the years had brought. And at one such 
gathering the old man had conceived the 
idea of the first of the long line of 
famous stampedes. 

The Clintons and others had opposed 
the idea, had ignored it. But with the 
spirit which had characterized his life, 
Dick Willoughby had gone ahead. The 
result had been such a gathering of old- 
timers as had perhaps never been seen 
in the country before or since. The 
heartbreaking end of that day had made 
of it a dedication to the memory of the 

After that, young Dick had stayed on 
in the cabin with old Ben. But life 
seemed to have stopped for him. He 
lived a haphazard sort of existence, 
breaking wild horses, riding the range 
with cowboys. One aim, one ambition, 
burned in his boyish heart—to ride as 
gloriously as his grandfather had rid¬ 
den. By the time he was twenty he had 


achieved that end. He was to ride at 
the Willoughby Stampede. 

That night Clinton had come to the 
cabin. He wanted to buy it. It was a 
positive eyesore in the town. It would 
have to be torn down. Dick had blazed 
out at him. Hot words had flown, dur¬ 
ing which the younger man had thrown 
into the other’s face the accusation 
which had rankled all these years. 
Swindler! Clinton had taken a high 
and mighty tone, had threatened Dick 
with arrest, which threat had produced 
but a taunting laugh. The two men had 
parted in open enmity. 

Later, young Bob Clinton, just back 
from college in the East, had accosted 
Dick superciliously in the cardroom of 
one of the hotels. His intent was clear 
—to pick a quarrel. Words had been 
exchanged between them, with the ad¬ 
vantage decidedly on Dick’s side. Then, 
into the hush of the listening room. Bob 
had thrown some loud sneering remark 
about the vast landed estate of the Wil- 
loughbys. Dick had gone blind with 
rage. In a flash his gun was out. But 
some one had caught his arm in time, 
and the bullet shattered a window be¬ 
hind young Bob’s head. Dick was placed 
under arrest, given time to leave town, 
and warned never to return. 

Riding away under the stars that 
night he had vowed to be even. He 
would bide his time. He would live 
for the day when his turn should come. 
For three years he had remained away. 
The sting of indignities he had suf¬ 
fered drove him into greater reckless¬ 
ness. The news of his exploits began 
to be spread abroad. He could ride 
any horse that ever came ofl: the range. 

But last summer he had tackled a 
horse which had very nearly given him 
his last ride. An outlaw which had 
never known saddle or bridle. Dick had 
ridden the brute, but for months after¬ 
ward he had lain on his back nursing a 
shattered leg. Lying in a lonely cabin 
that had come upon him a terrible home- 
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“Why should I help you out ?” de¬ 
manded Dick hotly. 

He felt no elation, only disgust. That 
they should grovel to him now! He 
turned suddenly, swung toward the 
door. But the group surrounded him, 
anxious, agitated. Clinton faced him 
with a final, desperate appeal: 

“Wait, Dick! Wait—till I tell you! 
You don’t know what this means to us 
—to the place. Maybe you don’t know 
how Mendleton’s pulling hard to get 
the stampede away from us. Why, for 
four years they’ve taken the purse. For 
four years we haven’t had a rider that 
was worth shucks! We thought sure 

this time- Now, we haven’t got a 

man to enter at all! We——” 

“A plumb disgrace to Willoughby!” 
broke in old Ben. 

“Mendleton’s had the best riders this 
year they’ve ever had,” Clinton rushed 
on. “They’ve got a star for the buck- 
jumper’s contest. We’re going to be left 
clean out of it! Clean out of it! Men- 
dleton’ll put it all over us. They’ll use 
everything against us to get the stam¬ 
pede away. To-day may be the turning 
point. And—you wouldn’t want to see 
it moved from its old stamping ground 
—the spot where it started.” 

Silence throbbed briefly, like the tick¬ 
ing of a clock. Old Ben’s voice ob¬ 
truded quaveringly: 

“Lad, there ain’t another man to de¬ 
pend on. We’re down an’ out—if you 
don’t ride. Nobody’d blame you, only 
—for the sake of the old days! 

But Dick had ceased to hear. His 
world seemed tumbling about him. If 
they should move the stampede, the 
life and soul of the place would be 
gone! He gazed through the open door 
with a feeling of crisis. The breath of 
the poplars drifting in opened to him 
all the gates of the past. 

It was the Willoughby ranch he 
saw. Faces long since gone and for¬ 
gotten were back, dauntless figures that 
trod the theater of heroic days. A 


pageant that this land would never see 
again! His heart stirred as to remem¬ 
bered music. For suddenly a voice from 
out that past seemed to be telling him 
what he must do. When he faced the 
anxious men his jaw was set, his eyes 
steady. He did not know how nearly 
he resembled the old pioneer. 

“All right, gentlemen. I’ll ride.” 

A watch snapped. There was a stir, 
a movement as of tension eased. Clin¬ 
ton’s tone shook with relief: 

“Good! You’re made of the old stuff, 
all right. But—think you can win? 
We’re taking a big chance on you. And 
—he’s a mighty tough horse you got to 
tackle!” 

“Don’t you worry,” returned Dick. 
“I’ll ride him! And I’ll ride him to 

“All right. Then we can depend on 

Dick thought of many things in his 
swift ride to the arena—of his past life, 
of the fate which might be before him. 
When he stood looking through the bars 
upon the horse he was to ride, his hand 
went to his leg with a protective ges¬ 
ture. He knew the black brute for the 
outlaw which last summer had all but 
killed him, that had smashed his leg and 
left him for months on his back in that 
lone cabin in the hills. The horse had 
been overfed, was rearing and frothing 
about the pen. Ten times as dangerous 
he would be to ride this afternoon! 
The beast had had experience, he had 
learned to hate the halter and the sad¬ 
dle. He had learned to hate man with 
a greater intensity. Some tussle it 
would be to-day. 

Dick went about his preparations de¬ 
liberately. But, oddly, it was not of the 
ride before him that he thought. He 
was thinking of the very first stampede 
ever held at Willoughby, of the gallant 
old figure that had ridden in triumph 
to his death. And to-day, for the first 
time since, a Willoughby would ride! 
He must not fail! It seemed as if 
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The Death In Death 



M ike DRUCCO sat in the back 
seat of hir custom-built armor- 
plated sedan, his eyes on the 
store across the way. “Sing Mong, 
Hand Laundry,” read the crude yellow 
letters on the dingy windows of the 
place. Muslin shielded the lower half 
of the glass, but above this Drucco could 
see two men in earnest conversation 
with a third—the slight, work-bent fig¬ 
ure of Sing Mong himself. 

Moments went by, and the cold eyes 
of the gang leader began to glitter. 

“What’s the matter with those guys ?” 
he muttered angrily. “They getting 
their shirts washed?” 

The sallow-faced fellow in chauf¬ 
feur’s cap in the driver’s seat grinned, 
then he said, “Here they come, chief.” 

The two men came out of the laundry, 
walked briskly across the street, and 
climbed in next to Drucco. 

With the slam of the door behind 
them, the car shot forward, and Drucco 
said impatiently, “Well?” 


The smaller of the two newcomers 
laughed harshly. 

“Well, chief,” he said, “you hit it 
again. Tt was a pushover. Knuckles 
and me walked in on the chink, and I 
spills my piece. The chink stalls this 
'Me no speakee English’ stuff but 
Knuckles gets tough and he kicks in." 

He held out his hand to Drucco and 
disclosed a grimy ten-dollar bill. 

“Keep it,” grunted Drucco. 

He tapped sharply on the glass and 
the car slowed down and drew up to 
the curb. 

“What’s up now, chief?” asked 
Knuckles. 

“Both of you guys scram back to 
the office. Get a half dozen of the boys 
together and wait for me. I’ll be along 
in about half an hour.” 

“O. K.,” said the other. “Come on, 
let’s go.” 

Riding on alone, Drucco relaxed in 
the deeply upholstered seat and lit a 
cigar with smug satisfaction registered 
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The Chinaman pressing shirts stopped 
his work and lifted his head in attention. 

“I pay bills,” said the proprietor. 

“You do like hell!” said Drucco. 
“How about that ten you owe the Mer¬ 
chants’ Association this week?” He 
winked at the two men lounging on 
either side of him. “You think we like 
to have to chase around for our money?” 

The man at the iron said something 
in staccato Chinese and the other man 
facing the racketeer nodded his head. 

“No pay that money,” he said flatly. 
“Fake.” 

Drucco’s grin turned to something 

“Fake?” he repeated slowly. “Well, 
this ain’t a fake.” 

His brass-knuckled fist crashed again 
and the Chinaman, his face a bloody 
mess, slumped across the counter. 

Before the racketeer could regain his 
balance the heavy iron from the hand 
of the other Chinese crashed against his 
shoulder and he staggered back. The 
roar of a shot shook the place, and 
Drucco, clutching his shoulder, ran from 
the building with his gorillas close be¬ 
hind him. They jumped into the wait¬ 
ing car and with a roar it was off. 

In the lurching car Drucco sat in a 
corner, his face pain-twisted, clutching 
his shoulder. 

“Get to the office,” he snarled. With 
his left hand he took a gun from his 
pocket. “You, Pete, get rid of this 
gat." 

From then on, with a vehemence quite 
out of proportion to the rewards to be 
realized, Drucco concentrated his effort 
on bending the Chinese to his will. 

The killing of the Chinaman had not 
created much of a stir; tong trouble, the 
police decided. The Chinese had made 
no report on the slugging and acid 
throwing. 

The campaign gathered force, with 
smashed store fronts and cracked Chi¬ 
nese skulls an everyday occurrence, 


Drucco’s gorillas striving to frighten the 
sullen Chinese into paying the levy. 
Newspapers began to print stories of 
internal Chinese dissension, of tong 
warfare in Chinatown. 

Drucco got a big laugh out of that 
news print. He was salving plenty of 
official palms to lay off his sluggers, 
and the news men, little interested in 
digging deeper into the matter, called 
the occurrences Chinese tong warfare. 
That was exactly the smoke screen that 
Drucco wanted, and swiftly his men 
went ahead with their attacks on recal¬ 
citrant Chinese. 

He got hold of a Chinese youth, a 
hollow-chested “dope” by the name of 
Charley Foy, who acquainted the 
racketeer with the organization of vari¬ 
ous businesses, the particular Chinese 
who could be shaken down for more 
than the standard rate. For this service, 
Drucco kept the ratting Chinese well 
supplied with the heroin that he craved. 

To force the Chinese merchants to 
his will, to compel them, as he had com¬ 
pelled the garage men, the tire-repair 
men, and scores of other business groups 
to pay him weekly fees for freedom 
from molestation, became a point of 
honor with the gangster. He was de¬ 
termined that the Chinese should be 
subdued, that when his collectors made 
their rounds the money should be ready 
in every Chinese business in the city. 

Three Chinese had been murdered and 
scores of Chinese slugged before the 
tide began to turn. 

“Well, chief,” reported Tony, “every 
chink the boys called on to-day kicked 
in. I guess we’ve got ’em on the run.” 

“It’s about time,” growled Drucco. 
Inwardly he felt a surge of exultation. 
So, he’d beat the chinks finally! Well, 
that was that. “We'll wait a couple of 
days and then go after some more of 
the big shots, these birds that import 
bird nests and rats for their lousy 

“O. K. Say, chief, I thought you’d 
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near Drucco’s chair, and cut the thongs 
that bound the racketeer. 

“Do not think of escape,” went on 
the singsong of the tall Chinese. “At 
’ your first move a dozen knives will sink 
into your flesh.” 

Drucco relaxed in the chair. No, he 
would not try to escape. 

“We five sit here in judgment on you, 
you who have brought hardship and suf¬ 
fering and death to members of our 
brotherhoods. You are the first man 
not of our brotherhoods who has ever 
sat before us for judgment. We hope 
you will be the last.” 

The words, crisp, a peculiar stateli¬ 
ness adding import to them, kept Drucco 
silent. When they stopped he jerked 
back to reality. 

“What’s all this to me?” he de¬ 
manded. “This ain’t China. This is 
America. I got my rights! You can’t 
do nothing to me!” 

"Our brothers to whom you brought 
loss and death did not receive their 
rights, as you call them, from you. 
Your hired thugs cannot help you here. 
There are but a few who know the ex¬ 
istence of this place. You might as well 
be in China.” 

Panic came again to the gangster. 
This chink was speaking the truth. You 
could tell that. It was the first time in 
his career of assault and murder that 
Drucco had stood face to face to danger 
without a couple of gunmen close to him. 
It was the first time that he had ever 
been alone. 

Drucco licked lips suddenly gone dry 
with fear. Then the way out came to 
him. Under his armpit there was a 
gun. This right hand stole slowly up 
toward the holster. He was sitting in 
the dark. There was a chance those 
glistening eyes would not see his move¬ 
ment until he would blast to freedom 
with spurting lead. 

“You have no longer a gun there,” 
said the Chinese suddenly. 

The gangster’s hand shot up in sud¬ 


den panic. It was true! The heavy 
holster was empty. 

He threw himself forward at the five 
gleaming faces in beserk, ungovernable 
rage, but before he could raise his hands 
in action, two slim Chinese pinioned his 
arms to his side, slammed him back into 
his chair and held him there. 

“You, Drucco,” came the singsong 
voice, “are a loathsome insect and the 
brotherhoods have united to-night to 
crush you as a loathsome insect should 
be crushed. As you showed no human 
mercy to the brothers so shall no mercy 
be shown to you.” 

There was a murmur of approbation 
from the men by him. 

“Yours shall not be the swift, sudden 
death of the knife or the bullet,” went 
on the voice, “but to you shall come 
what we call the death in death. For 
each of the four of our brothers you 
have slain, you shall die a separate 
death. For each moment of misery you 
have brought our hard-working brothers, 
you shall have a moment of misery that 
shall bring to you pain such as few but 
the gods have known.” 

Drucco, pinned close by his guards, 
was leaning forward, his eyes, as if 
under a mesmeric spell, riveted on the 
oval face of the speaker. 

“We Chinese have learned in the 
thousands of years of our civilization 
many things of pain and misery, and 
to-night, it is the decree of the brother¬ 
hoods, you shall sip from the cup of our 
knowledge the torments of hell. And 
then you shall die.” 

Again that murmur of approval 

“But first,” sad the speaker, "we shall 
show you some of the justice of the 
brotherhoods.” 

He made a motion of his hand and 
Drucco was half carried, half pushed to 
a doorway at the side of the room. 

A slide was moved back and the gang¬ 
ster gasped at the scene before him. 
Bound spread-eagled to a huge timber 
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Morning finally came and once again 
Drucco was brought into the presence 
of the five. 

“Let me sign the check—one hun¬ 
dred grand, ten hundred grand, any¬ 
thing!” he shrieked, fearful that his re- 

The sight of a check book and a pen 
on the table before the tall one brought 
him down to his knees gibbering with 
joy. With fingers that could not move 
fast enough he signed the note. Then 
back to his cell he went to await the 
return of the messenger from the bank. 

He was called out again later, and 
brought once more into the council 

The tall one held out a phone to him. 

“The bank,” he said. “They will not 
cash the check without your nod of as¬ 
sent. They know your voice.” 

Drucco took the phone. “Sure, sure, 
cash that check. What’s the matter 
with you guys? You know my voice, 
Peterson. Cash it, you, cash it!” 

One hour later Mike Drucco was 
ejected from a car that sped swiftly on, 
a free man again. 

But the man that looked about him 
as if he were in a new world was not 
the man who had lifted a glass in toast 
to rackets the night before. Gone was 
the smug self-assurance on his face. 
Instead, his was the face of a man who 
had looked in the flames of hell. 

Things moved swiftly with Mike 
Drucco from then on. He did not call 
the office; he did not get in touch with 
any of the mob. Instead he hurried 
to the deposit boxes, in the various 
banks where he kept his bonds and 
money, and cleaned them out. 

With this fortune safe in his posses¬ 
sion he called on his lawyer, Margolis. 

"Drucco,” greeted that worthy, 
“where have you been ? The boys have 
been burning up the telephone trying 
to find you.” 

“Yeh,” said Drucco. “Who cares? 


Quickly he outlined what he wanted: 
his real-estate holdings turned into cash 
no matter what the sacrifice; a fake 
passport arranged so that he might sail 
immediately. 

When Drucco had finished, the law¬ 
yer looked at him with mouth agape. 

“Are you drunk, Drucco?” he de¬ 
manded. “Why, everything’s running 
along fine! Money’s rolling in. What 
do you want to go off now for? By 
the time you get back your organiza¬ 
tion’ll have fallen apart.” 

“Do what I said by to-morrow,” 
growled Drucco as he turned to go. 
“Hell with the organization! I ain’t 

Two minutes after the gang chief had 
shut the door behind him, Margolis was 
busy at the telephone. 

Ten minutes later, by underworld 
grapevine, word had spread that the big 
shot, Mike Drucco, was taking it on the 
lam. And the universal question was, 
“Why?” Why was the chief throwing 
down the mob? What had happened? 
Had he gotten word of an investiga¬ 
tion? Had he ratted on all of them and 
then decided to take his and beat it? 

The latter idea grew stronger when 
some of the boys called at the chief’s 
apartment and found the place deserted. 
No person knew where he had gone. 
And, with every moment of his absence, 
the uneasiness grew greater. 

Then Moxie came rushing into the 
office where the boys sat around wait¬ 
ing—waiting, for what they did not 

“I got it!” he shouted. 

They all crowded about him. 

“I went up to his mouthpiece, this 
guy, Margolis, and asked him what it 
was all about. He wouldn’t talk, see, 
but I stuck a gat into him and he came 
across. Drucco is sailing for Europe 

The announcement struck like a thun¬ 
derclap. So Drucco not only had quit 
the mob gat, but he was leaving the 
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country! The belief that their chief 
had done something that prevented his 
facing the mob, the belief that he had 
ratted on them, turned informer to the 
government, grew into firm conviction. 

It was an excited group of gangsters 
that talked, plotted, and schemed far 
into the night in the offices of the Mer¬ 
chants’ Protective Association. 

Mike Drucco, black bag in hand, hur¬ 
ried down the pier to where the black 
bulk of the huge liner lay moored. As 
he walked, he threw nervous glances 
about him. Every shadow seemed to 
hold the menace of a waiting, hidden 
Chinese. 

The hours that had gone by since he 
had been in the hands of the tongs had 
been horror-filled ones for the gangster. 
His unnerved mind built strange fan¬ 
tasies, menacing Orientals in every wav¬ 
ering shadow, executioners in every 
door and alleyway. 

But now, in a few hours, this agony 
would be over. In the bag he held 
so tightly was money, money wrung 
from the city by extortion, assault, mur¬ 


der and rapine; money enough to go off 
into the sun of a foreign country and 
forget for a while the nightmare he had 
been through. 

As Drucco came close to the gang¬ 
plank, from behind a pile of baggage 
the nose of a submachine gun appeared, 
and in a moment all other sounds of 
the busy pier were drowned by the roar 
of the gun. 

Drucco jerked upright as the first lead 
bit into him. Then he tottered, fell, 
and was still on the concrete floor. 

A moment longer the fiery stream cut 
through the fallen man, then a sudden 
silence fell on the scene as the man be¬ 
hind the gun, satisfied that his work 
was well done, turned and raced for an 
auto throbbing near by. The farewell 
gift of the Drucco mob had been deliv¬ 
ered to their erstwhile chief. 

And as Drucco fell, a slim Oriental 
slipped from the shadow of a pillar near 
by and hurried away to report to the 
councils of his brotherhood that Mike 
Drucco, racketeer extraordinary, need 
be watched and feared no longer. 


Watch for Another Story by Archie Oboler. 


MACHINE-AGE PLAY 

/CHILDREN are quick to reflect the period in which they are living. When 
most of us were kids we played cowboys and Indians, because the wild West 
was then still a fairly recent reality. During the World War boys all over the 
country waged mimic wars on the corner lots. Now they make models of airplanes. 
Toy manufacturers astonish us by putting on the market tiny replicas of tanks, 
trucks that will dump sand, derricks, motor cycles, airplanes, automobile carriers, 
steam shovels, and rollers. Children are playing golf now on the Tom Thumb 
courses, chasing off enthusiastically after school with their half-sized clubs. 

But we were more amazed than ever recently when, on a city street, we saw 
some kids working out what practically amounted to a leap-frog machine! Three 
of them waited, poised, and in line, in the street, and a fourth stood at the top 
of the high steps in front of a brownstone house. He’d got hold of an old auto¬ 
mobile tire, and at a signal started it rolling down the steps. Out into the street 
it went, and each waiting boy leaped high so that it rolled under him! Then the 
next in line took it to the stoop. A leap-frog machine! What next? 



BASKET WEAVING 

By F. W. Haehnel 
Foley, Alabama 

UIOBBY? Certainly; we all have ’em 

■ —some funny, some serious, lots of 
them sportin’, seemingly foolish ones, 
some mild and others extravagant; as 
for instance the feller that bought a 
secondhand sax. I find mine to be 
unique, as no other man here has fallen 
for it. 

My pastime is not offensive to others, 
and the census taker put me on the 
“soft” list. Actually friends and stran¬ 
gers visit my place to view the fruits of 
my hobby; and—will you believe me ?— 
a few envy me my facility. Others re¬ 
venge themselves and buy these results 
of my hobby as souvenirs. 

All constructive hobbies are “long” 
on time, like the fellow’s who made a 
fancy table top and used twelve years. 
My hobby is not that extravagant. I 
make pine-straw baskets—straw means 
“needles” and by that I mean “foliage” 
of the long-leaf, yellow-pine tree. I 
make conventional and unconventional 
baskets, and I must always remember 
that these needles cannot be manipulated 
as other basketry material. One of the 
sub-kicks (aside from the major kick of 
well-made baskets) is the gathering of 
materials; such as needles, fresh air, 
cones, sunshine, red bugs, sawtooth pal¬ 
metto, falling off limbs and dodging 
snakes. 

Another minor kick registers in the 
building of the baskets, especially side¬ 
stepping the darn (short for darning) 
needle when it aims to puncture my in¬ 


dex finger, backward; or when wire, 
thread or raffia breaks. The cone orna¬ 
ments look nifty and the soft tones of 
brown, buff, and pale green give the 
whole a real charm. As souvenirs these 
baskets have found homes in every 
State of our country and some traveled 
further. 

QUIET HOBBIES 

By E. Rewcastle 
Devonport, New Zealand 

LjOBBIES—oh, yes^-I’ve had and en¬ 
joyed them all. As a boy the num¬ 
ber was legion. Publication of an ama¬ 
teur newspaper, short-lived as it was, 
seemed easy, but bird-mounting beat us, 
especially when it came to providing the 
corpses. One experience was enough, 
and the presumably dead bird which 
flew into a near-by tree could be little 
more pleased at its escape than I was. 
Later, carving and cabinet making, with¬ 
out lessons, and with tools bought piece¬ 
meal from lamentably small pocket 
money, was fascinating. Failures being 
reduced to excellent kindling, a bedroom 
suite evolved, which is with me to-day 
after twenty-eight years. The habit 
sticks. 

Fishing. Oh, boy, have you tried it? 
My best rainbow trout (fourteen 
pounds) scowls at me from the wall as 
I grin in recalling the thrill of the catch 
on a seven-and-one-half-ounce rod and 
light tackle. Even sea fishing for the 
pot is good, and if the fish refuse to bite 
forms an excellent excuse for being 
out in the fresh air and sunshine. 






New Places an J New 
Friends 



By 


I AM sympathetically interested in 
1 your problems. I am here to help 
those who wish to uproot themselves 
and strike out for new places and new 
ways of making a living—invalids who 
would like to learn about healthier 
climes; vacationists, tourists, and trav¬ 
elers who are perplexed about rates, 
routes, and time; campers, hunters, 
trappers, and hardy souls who want to 
seek adventure. 

Your letters of inquiry will be wel¬ 
comed and answered at once. When 
possible, I shall also be glad to put 
you in touch with other readers who 
can supply added information. I will 


help you, too, through correspondence, 
to make friends with readers of the 
same sex. Your letters will be for¬ 
warded direct when you so desire; oth¬ 
erwise they will be answered here. 

To obtain information about new 
places, or to make new friends, write 
James Worth, care of the Popular 
Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. A self-addressed, stamped en¬ 
velope will bring a prompt reply. 


THE APACHE TRAIL 
America's Most Ancient Highway 

One of the most fascinating things 
in all the world is a winding road. It 
lures. It beckons. It promises new 
and exciting scenes. In fact, it hurls a 
veritable challenge to the man with an 
adventurous spirit to explore its un- 



















Two "Weeks From Now 

In the First January Number 


'Y'HE rivers and forests and moun¬ 
tains of the Canadian wilds will be 
brought to you anew by George Marsh 
in his new serial novel, “Paradise 
House,” beginning in the next number. 
“Sunset House,” Mr. Marsh’s last 
Popular novel, met with wide approval 
when it was published two years ago. 
No other author, to our way of think¬ 
ing, so well captures in words the spirit, 
the tang, the color and vastness of the 
North. And besides that, Mr. Marsh 
knows how to tell a dramatic story, with 
real human characters. We think you 
will like “Paradise House.” 

A likable, laughable fellow is Yank , 
who is the central character in “The 
Yank’s Saga,” by Redvers. This is to 
be the novel in the First January Num¬ 
ber. Redvers, like George Marsh, 
writes authentically of what he knows. 
In this excellent story he tells of a trou¬ 
ble-hunting Yank who travels thousands 
of miles in search of action and excite¬ 
ment. He gets into plenty of both, but 
in the end is as disgusted as ever, feel¬ 
ing that he hasn’t seen or done much. 
He’s a great guy, that Yank. 

A number of notable short stories will 
add a pungent seasoning to the issue. 
Captain Leighton H. Blood’s latest tale, 
“The O. D. Blouse,” is packed with 
more originality, truth, and dramatic 


power than ten ordinary stories of the 
Foreign Legion. “The O. D. Blouse,” 
we feel, is so fine a story that descrip¬ 
tive, praising words seem empty. Don’t 

A new yarn of the ring has arrived 
from Phil Richards, who lives down 
Arizona way. Richards has been in the 
ring many times, with gloves on his 
hands and resin on his shoes. His new 
story is called “Set-up,” and it’s writ¬ 
ten with energy and force. 

Our old friend, William Hemming- 
way, will turn in the next number from 
sports to the newspaper world, in a fact 
story called, “The Luck of Thirteen.” 
Here he recalls a grueling experience 
he had as a cub reporter, caught in the 
wildest gale that ever hurled itself at 
the Atlantic coast. Mr. Hemmingway, 
incidentally, is widely known in New 
York news circles, and is considered one 
of the best reporters agoing. 

Edgar L. Cooper—how do you like 
“The Werewolf’s Helmet”?—General 
Rafael de Nogales, Walter McLeod, A. 
S. Gregory and others will also be fea¬ 
tured in the First January issue—a 
corking number with which to start the 
new year, a number illustrative of the 
reason why The Popular, a Street and 
Smith publication, leads the general ad¬ 
venture field. 
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No More Razor Blades 
To Buy/ 


Inventor Discovers Amazing 
New\l&y to Shave! 
-Without Buying Blades / 
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An Angry Cobra Faced A Desert Wolf 

when “Jim-twin” Allen, 
the “White Wolf,” met 
the diabolical Quong Lee, 
torturer and murderer. 

The feud between the 
little freckled-faced out¬ 
law and the Chinaman 
was long and bitter—a re¬ 
lentless feud which noth¬ 
ing but death could end. 
- And the grim courage 
of the White Wolf was 
matched against the fiendish cunning of 
the villainous Oriental, until the last 
show-down. 

Here is a story of an unusual, pathetic 
character—a man whom fortune has made an outlaw, but who 
deals out his own primitive justice against the forces of evil. 

If you like quick-action, richly flavored Western romance and 
adventure, read 


White Wolf’s Feud 

By HAL DUNNING 

Author of “White Wolf’s Pack,” “White Wolf’s Law,” 
and “The Outlaw Sheriff.” 


This is one of the famous Chelsea House New Copyrights—a 
line of cloth-bound books—the equal in binding and make-up of 
many books selling at $2.00. But the price is only 

75 cents a volume 

Ask your bookseller to show you this book and other titles in 
the Chelsea House New Copyrights. 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 79 Seventh Avenue, New fork City 






READ THE BEST- 
STREET & SMITH’S Magazines 


This year we celebrate our seventy-fifth birthday. 

When a publishing enterprise like this occupies first place 
in its particular line of industry after that period of time, it is 
not accidental. 


Since 1855, when Francis S. Smith and Francis S. Street 
shook hands over their partnership agreement, the firm of 
STREET & SMITH has specialized in the publication of fiction. 

Early in our publishing experience we were brought to the 
realization that he profits most who serves best. Therefore, we 
spent millions of dollars in determining the wants of the reading 
public and we supplied those wants. We did not try to force our 
own ideas of literature on any one. 

The service rendered by the firm of STREET & SMITH is 
a vital one. Through the media of weekly story papers, maga¬ 
zines and books, we afforded mental relaxation, entertainment and 
a love for reading that could not be supplied by anything else. 


Therefore, when we print on the covers of our magazines 
the slogan, “READ THE BEST—STREET & SMITH’S 
MAGAZINES,” we sincerely believe that the advice is sound. 
Our various publications are the best of their respective classes. 


Look for the name of STREET & SMITH on the magazines 
you buy. You cannot go wrong by relying upon it. 


You will know them 



this trademark. 


STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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JL t • X'ate Model 

wr Genuine n? 5 


IO Days 

TRIAL 


Yes—this world-famous Under¬ 
wood No. 5 is yours for full 10 
days’ trial. (Positively the lowest 
price and easiest terms ever of¬ 
fered.) See how beautiful 
and new it looks—compare 
its neat, perfect work with 
any typewriter costing twice 
as much. 

Direct at Less Than 


y -2 Mfg’s Original Price 


Only by an exceedingly fortunate, purchase direct 
from the manufacturer’s am I able to offer this 
amazing low price. While they last—less than 
half ( l / 2 ) the manufacturer’s original price— 
and easy terms besides. (Do not confuse this 
genuine late model Underwood with inferior or 
frail machines worth only one-half as much.) 

This is the full-sized late model Un¬ 
derwood with Standard universal 
4-row keyboard of 84 characters and 
has all late improvements. Manufac¬ 
tured to sell originally for $102.50. 
Fully Guaranteed in writing. 


Late Model 
No. 5 

Underwood 

With Modern 
Improvements. 

1. Genuine Underwood 

No. 5 

2. Standard 4-row Key¬ 

board (84 Characters) 

3. 2-color Ribbon—Ris¬ 

ing Scale 

4. Back Spacer 

5. Ribbon Reverse 

6. Tabulator 

7. Automatic Release 

8. Shift Lock Key 

9. Lowest Price 

10. Easiest Terms 

11. 10-Day Trial 

12. Fully Guaranteed 


Complete Course in Speed Touch Type¬ 
writing Given During This Oiler 

Also Olfice Supply Set 


Easy Terms—Only 12c a Day 

Think of it—a genuine late model 
Underwood No. 5 reduced to $44.90 
(Cash). 

Send only $1 deposit for a 10-day 
Trial. Then only 12c a day on my 
easy year-to-pay plan. Use and en¬ 
joy your typewriter all the time. Re¬ 
member this famous No. 5 Under¬ 
wood all renewed and refinislied is 
without question one of the greatest 
values ever offered at this rock-bot¬ 
tom price. (See column to left for 
its many outstanding features and 
improvements.) 

Money Back Guarantee! 

Accept my liberal 10-day trial offer. See 
for yourself the wonderful bargain this famous 
Underwood really is. Your deposit returned at 
once if you are not perfectly satisfied. Send now. 

International Typewriter Exchange 
231 W. Monroe St. Chicago 


Learn Speed Touch typewriting. 
Home Study Course 
of the Famous Van 
Sant Speed Typewrit¬ 
ing System, fully il¬ 
lustrated, given dur¬ 
ing this offer. Eas¬ 
ily learned. Used in 
schools, business of¬ 
fices everywhere. We 
also give complete 
office supply set dur¬ 
ing this sensational 
sale. 


Complete 


International Typewriter Exchange, 

231 West Monrce St., Chicago, III., Dept. 1104. 

Please send the Underwood No. 5, F. O. B. Chi¬ 
cago, at the special reduced price for 10-day Trial. 
1 am enclosing $1.00 deposit with the understanding 
that if 1 am not perfectly satisfied I can return it 
Express Collect and get my deposit back. If I keep 
it I will pay $3.50 a month until I have paid 
$49.90 (term price) in full. 


Name .Age 

Address . 


Town 


State 





































